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ie Se Sa |and I never will be!” exclaims Milly, hotly, for- 


MILLY BREWSTER’S PRIDE. 


In SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAP. VI. 
Into the Depths. 


Milly found Mr. Miller seated at his desk in his 
private office. As she entered, he laid aside the 
paper he was reading, and, bidding her “‘Good- 
morning!” pushed a chair toward her, and re- 
quested her to be seated. 

“If he dismisses me, he’ll lecture me first on 
the bad company I keep,” thought Milly, as she 
sat down and pressed her hands tightly together. 

“J have a proposition to make to you, Miss 
Brewster,” he began, in his direct way. ‘Do you 
remember the lady whose dress you sewed up in 
the store the other day ?” 

Milly remembered well. A cash-boy, rushing 
headlong by her counter, had caught an unwieldy 
parcel in the elegant lace overskirt of a lady cus- 
tomer, and Milly, having needle 
and thread at hand, had skil- 
fully repaired the damage. The 
lady’s face and pleasant manner 
had made an impression on her. 

**Yes, sir, I remember,” she 
answered. 

‘Well, that was my wife. 
She thought you very handy 
with your needle, and was 
pleased with your appearance. 
She’s going to Europe in a few 
weeks, and says she will take 
you as lady’s maid if you like 
the situation.” 

“Lady’s maid? I don’t know 
exactly what that is,” said 
Milly, quickly. 

‘Why, you’d have to do lit- 
tle things for her: pack her 
trunks, fix her hair, help her 
on and off with her things, see 
that her dresses are all right, 
well, do any little thing she 
wants you to; in fact, a sort of 
companion; that’s about it.” 

Milly sits very erect by this 
time, and a bright color is in 
her cheeks. 

“Do you mean as a friend or as a servant, Mr. 
Miller ?” she asks, haughtily. 

“It doesn’t make any difference what you call 

I’ve told you what’s expected of you.” 

“It does make a great difference to me, sir. I 
suppose I’m to eat with your servants, and per- 
haps occupy a room with them ?” 

‘And why not? I can assure you my servants | 
are much more respectable than the girls I saw 
you with last evening.” 


it. 


“I will never degrade myself by being any- | 





} | reason. 


| 


body’s servant!” exclaims Milly, indignantly, ris- | 


ing and pushing back her chair. 

“Sit down a minute, Miss Brewster. I can’t 
see you throw away a chance like this without 
trying to set you right. How much of your salary 
do you have left, after your board is paid ?” 


answers defiantly : 
“T have all I need.” 
*““How much is it ?” 


“I’m not your servant, at any rate, Mr. Miller, 


getting all prudence. 

“Tf you’re not a servant here, then I don’t know 
what you are,” and Mr. Miller hitches his chair 
violently nearer to his desk, and takes up a pen. 
“T’ve no time to waste with any one who is too 
thick-headed to see a point that’s as clear as day- 
light,” and, entirely ignoring Milly’s presence, he 
begins to write rapidly. 

“If you consider me fit only for degrading work, 
Mr. Miller, the sooner I find another situation the 
better,” says Milly, haughtily. 

“As you like. You know how to get the money 
due you,” he answered, without looking up. 

Milly walks rapidly back to her counter, and 
begins to collect the few articles that belong to 
her. The girls exchange significant glances. 

‘*You don’t mean to say you’re going ?” 

‘Yes, I am.” 

“What for? Just because we were having a 





little fun! I didn’t know he'd leased the city.” 
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“That isn’t the 
He asked 
me to go to his 
| house as a servant, 
| and I showed him he’d got hold of the wrong per- 
son!” 


heleslliak 


INTO THE DEPTHS. 


to Milly, as she remembered that all of her ex- 
penses must come out of it. 

“Tt pays pretty well if a girl has a home, and 
don’t have any board to pay, or if she has a good 
situation; but ’twould be pretty hard to pay for 
board and lodging out of it,” said the woman, as 
she handed the bundle of work to Milly. 

The next thing to be thought of was a boarding- 
place. Milly considered the subject during her 
walk home, and came to the conclusion that the 
only thing to do was to hire a room and buy her 
own food. 

The whole afternoon was spent in hunting up a 
room within her means, but at last she found one, 
a dark, cold room, where she must sit all day at 
work. 

One little window that looked over the roofs of 
dilapidated houses and untidy back yards, with 
here and there a lean, homeless cat sunning itself 


on some shed, or prowling about in search of food. | 





the insufficient food wan nent work told on her 
strength, and there were now no traces left of the 
blooming country girl who had come to the city 
so full of hope. 

The visit to the pawnbroker’s shop was not the 
last one, and gradually her wardrobe dwindled 
down to the clothes she had on. The days and 
nights were cold now, and her fingers were some- 
times too numb to hold the needle, and all her 
blowing on them failed to bring warmth. 

Thus the day before Christmas found her. 

As she sat trying to finish her last piece of work, 
visions of the sunny kitchen at home, with the 
table laden with good things, and the pantry with _ 
its rows of different kinds of pies, rose before her 
eyes, and, throwing aside her work, she covered 
her face with her hands and gave way to the mis- 
ery that was in her heart. 

But to a repressed nature tears do not bring the 
relief they do to emotional ones, and the longer 


This was now the home of this country girl, who | Milly wept the harder things seemed to her, till, 


had grown up in sunlight and fresh air. 
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she remember 


words, “I want 
you to tell me what you 
have gained ?” 

In this room Milly sat all 
day long, and until a late 
hour at night, working away 
until her fingers grew stiff and her head ached. 


| At the end of the first week, in spite of the mea- 


‘A servant! Did you ever hear the like? I’m gre meals she allowed herself, she was twenty-five 
| glad you had the spunk to refuse.” 


“Catch me being anybody’s drudge! 
to be my own mistress,” said another. 
All agreed that Milly had displayed that inde- 


I prefer 


| pendence of spirit that the occasion required, and 
A deep flush overspreads Milly’s face, as she | praised her accordingly. 


“Did he pay you up?” asked one of the girls. 
“The week’s only half up.” 
“T do not choose to take his money,” said Milly, 


‘Well, half a dollar; but I’ve no occasion to | haughtily. 


spend it. I have clothes enough.” 
“Clothes don’t last forever. 
Mrs. 


*“You’ve the thrue spirit, dear!” exclaimed 


Now if you take | Miss Mahoney, who had been loudest in her de- 
Miller’s offer, you’ll have at the end of | nunciation of Mr. Miller’s conduct; and her emo- 


every week, besides your board, which is very | tional ‘‘French” nature getting the better of her, 
different from your boarding-house fare, as much | she threw her arms around Milly, and wept aloud. 


as your whole present salary amounts to. 


> 


vantage of that? 

“It's 
willing to be’a common servant. 
can have those positions,” 
toss of her head. 

‘You don’t understand what an advantage you 
Yankee girls give these foreigners. A smart 
American girl can go into a family and make her- 
self so indispensable that they can’t do without 
her. Why, do you know that house-keepers are 
at the mercy of their domestics? And can’t you 
see how a Yankee girl can use her brains to place 
herself far above these foreigners, most of whom 
can neither read nor write ?” 


The foreigners 
answers Milly, with a 


Now | 
can’t you, as a practical Yankee girl, see the ad- | ion’s embrace, and hurried away. 


Milly hastily freed herself from her compan- 
Only when she 


| had reached her room did she realize her situa- 


because I am a Yankee girl that I am not | 


tion. 

What to do next? Stopping in her present 
boarding-house was out of the question. She 
must find a cheaper place yet. It was of no use 
to try to find another situation in a store. Even 
the best of references would be of little use at the 
present dull season. She was not willing to go 
back to Miss Tucker, and own herself in the 
wrong; in fact, she was determined not to see 
Miss Tucker until her affairs were in a more pros- 
perous condition. Some girls, she knew, crocheted 
| worsted garments for stores. She remembered 


| the address of a woman who gave out the materi- 


“Perhaps those who have no self-respect can | als for these, and she resolved to apply at once. 


become servants. J can’t!” 


| It was in South Boston, and as she had now no 


“Pray, what is your position here? Are you | money to spend in car fares, she must walk. The 
the proprietor of the sture ?” 


| price paid for the work seemed a very small sum | 





cents behind-hand in her rent. 
saved from her food the next week. 
The landlady looked very cross when Milly ex- 


that was due. 

“Come, that won’t do, you know! 
very promising beginning.” 

“T shall surely pay you next week,” 
Milly, humbly. 

“T’ve heard that story before; but just remem- 
ber that I don’t feel called upon to support all the 
girls intown. If they are short the second time, 
I bounce ’em.” 

So Milly rose earlier and worked later than be- 
fore, but still could not make up the twenty-five 
cents due from the week before. 

She had heard of people who sold their jewelry 
and clothing. Why couldn’t she, until times were 
better and she could obtain another situation ? 
She knew where to go; there was a little shop 
around the corner, with three golden balls hang- 
ing outside, and a placard in the window saying, 
“Money to loan on jewelry and articles of cloth- 
ing.” 

It was a hard thing to do, but there was no help 
for it, and taking a dress from her trunk, Milly 
hastily folded it up and set out. 

“How much you vant?” said the shrewd-look- 
ing man behind the counter, as he unrolled the 
bundle. 

‘*Whatever it is worth.” 


"Taint a 


said poor 


and Milly took it without a word, relieved that 





the twenty-five cents was secured. 


Bill Cooledge’s | 


That must be | 


plained that the next week she should have all | 


He named a sum about a quarter of its value, | 


For several weeks she went on in this way, but | 


Did | with a great effort, she roused herself and prepared 


to take back the work 
she had just finished. 
It was bitterly cold 
and Milly was thinly 
clad. By the time she 
reached her destina- 
tion she was chilled 
completely through. 

The woman paid 
her for her work and 
told her she should 
not be able to give her 
any more at present, 
as they didn’t need 
any more at the store. 

Milly’s heart sank, 
and perhaps the 
woman saw the look of despair that came over 
her face. At all events, she saw that she was 
thinly clad and cold, and without a word she 
brought a cup of hot tea from the next room and 
made her drink every drop. She also made her 
warm herself at the stove before she left. Then, 
wrapping her meagre shawl about her, Milly 
again faced the cold wind. What to do next? 

Milly went to every store she saw where they 
kept worsted garments for sale, but the same 
story was told her at each one—that they had all 
they needed for the present. 

She went back to her little room. Cold and 
dismal as it was, and as much as she had suffered 
there, it looked comfortable now that she must 
leave it, for she was too honest to stay a day 
longer than she had money to pay for. 

She had come there with a trunk full of clothes, 
but it was empty now, and of what use would an 


| empty trunk be to her? 


Cold and bunger and solitude in the end break 
the most obdurate spirit; and now that she was 
driven to the wall Milly was meek enough to 
accept any honest means of support. 

She went to the landlady, gave her the money 
she had received that morning for her last work, 
|and told her of her disappointment; but that she 
should try hard to find something to do. 

“If you will let me help you with your house- 
work, I know I can do enough to pay for my 
board,” said Milly, humbly. 

Oh, if Mrs. Bradley could have heard her now: 
Would she have known her as the blooming girl 
who a few months ago so proudly refused her 
generous offer? And would Mr. Miller have rec- 
ognized in this pale, sad face, the girl who repulsed 
his kind advice so scornfully ? Would they could 
have heard her, for their kind hearts would have 
| opened a way out of the hard ordeal before her! 

The landlady was not destitute of feeling, but 
|she had a young family to provide for, and she 
| had seen so many girls brought down as low as 
Milly that she had become inured to the sight of 
suffering. 

“No, I can’t say that I can,” she answered, 
shortly. ‘The fact is, I’m strong enough to do 
my own work and I can't afford to keep a ser- 
vant.” 

At the sound of the hated word servant, a shud- 
der ran through Milly’s frame, and she turned and 
left the room without a word. 

“See here!” the woman called after her, “‘why 
don’t you hunt up a place and live out? You'll 
make a good living and lay up money that way.” 

Milly had stopped on the stairs to listen, but 
made no reply and continued her ascent. 

Too wretched to think, Milly put on her bonnet 
| and shawl and left the house. It was early even- 
ing. The shops were brilliantly lighted to display 
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their Christmas goods, and the streets were full of 
happy people hurrying home from work or buy- 
ing presents and Christmas dinners. 

How their merry tones jarred on Milly’s ears as 
they passed! At last it became unbearable, and 
she left the busy streets and walked toward a 
quieter part of the city. 

She passed a burying-ground on her way and 
stopped a moment to look in. Once she would 
have hurried by, for to the young and strong 
death is not a pleasant thought—their young nat- 
ures are so thoroughly alive that they are not able 
to divest their minds of their vitality; but now a 
feeling of peace and rest came over her as she 
looked at the quiet resting-place of those who had 
fought the battle of life that we all must fight 
according to the necessities of our natures. 

“God’s Acre,” she had heard it was called in 
the German language. 

She stood leaning against the iron railing with 
these sad thoughts in her mind until she became 
conscious that a policeman on the opposite side- 
walk was observing her. 

Then she walked on again, but slowly and with 
uncertain steps, for a feeling of numbness was 
creeping over her that made it almost impossible 
to lift her heavy feet from the pavement, and that 
extended to her tired brain, shutting out all power 
of thought. 

She staggered to a doorstep and sank down on 
the cold, hard stone. It might as well have been 
a bed of down, for all sense of feeling was gone, 
and resting her arms on the step above her and 
dropping her heavy head on them, the surrounding 
objects, that had appeared so far off to her, now 
faded utterly away, and all sense of cold and hun- 
ger and anxiety vanished. 





All this time Miss Tucker had been anxiously 
seeking to find a trace of Milly. Hearing from 
the girls at the store that she had left, she sought 
an interview with Mr. Miller and received an 
account of his last conversation with her. 

“Just like her!” ejaculated Miss Tucker. ‘I 
never see such a high-strung girl in my life. I 
could have shook her when she behaved so at 
Mis’ Gray's.” But tears of anxiety were in the 
good woman’s eyes in spite of her words. 

“She will have to learn a hard lesson before she 
sees her folly,” replied Mr. Miller. ‘1 felt an 
interest in the girl, for I knew how hard it would 
be for her to make her way in a big city without 
friends ; but such natures must learn through ex- 
perience—they are never willing to profit by the 
experience of others.” 

“That’s so. I’ve talked to that girl like a 
mother, but it didn’t do the least mite of good. I 
sha’n’t rest, though, till I’ve hunted her up, for 
I feel kind of responsible to her uncle for her.” 

Mr. Miller took up a paper as a sign the inter- 
view was at an end, and Miss Tucker took the 
hint and departed. After a while she traced Milly 
to the woman in South Boston who had given her 
work, and from her Miss Tucker received an 
account of Milly’s last visit there. 

“She always seemed kind o’ proud like, and 
didn’t seem inclined to talk about herself,’ said 
the woman, “but that day she did look so sick 
and cold and kind of despairing like, that I’ve 
often blamed myself since for letting her go with- 
out finding out something about her.” 

This increased Miss Tucker’s alarm. The 
thought of Milly, sick and thinly clad, perhaps 
wandering about in the cold without a shelter, was 
more than her kind heart could bear. 

Her next move was to seek Mr. Bradley and ask 
his advice, but, to her disappointment, he was 
away on business and would not be back for a 
week. A whole week! What dreadful experi- 
ences might a week bring to that poor, homeless 
girl! She did not like to alarm Milly’s uncle un- 
necessarily—there would be time enough for that 
if—she could not bear to think what news they 
might have to break to him. Meanwhile, the 
stage-driver appeared. 

“T thought I’d call ’round and find out how 
Milly Brewster’s getting on,” he began; “they 
told me to the store she’d left some time sence. 
You see, her uncle he kind o’ worries about the 
girl—but what on airth”—for Miss Tucker had 
burst out crying. 

The stage-driver’s ruddy face grew pale. ‘You 
don’t mean to say anythin’s happened to the 
girl ?” 

Miss Tucker only sobbed the louder for answer. 

‘For God’s sake, tell me what the matter is! 
You don’t mean to say she’s”—he couldn’t bring 
himself to utter the word “dead.” 

‘‘I—don’t—know,” said Miss Tucker, between 
her sebs. ‘She’s—lost—and can’t—be found !” 

Bill Cooledge sank on a chair. ‘You don’t say 
so!” was all he could utter. 

After a while, Miss Tucker collected herself 
sufficiently to tell all she knew of Milly, which 
was enough to fill the honest stage-driver’s heart 
with alarm. Then they considered long what was 
the best course to pursue in order to find her. Her 
uncle must be kept in ignorance of the state of 
affairs until something definite was known. 

“T don’t know but ’twould kill him to have 
anything happen to her, he’s so sot on her—and 
no wonder, for she was a pictur and no mistake!” 
and Bill Cooledge shook his head dolefully. 

“T’ll tell you what I’ve been a-thinkin’ of. I 
don’t want the papers to get hold of it, so it ap- 
pears to me the best thing to do is to put an 
advertisement in the paper that nobody but Milly 
will understand, and that’ll spare the poor girl’s 
feelin’s,” said Miss Tucker. 





“T guess you’re in the right. My idee is that 
Milly’s a-doin’ some kind of work she’s ashamed 
of, and don’t want her friends to know about it.” 

‘‘Well, J think it more likely the child is out of 
work and p’raps lyin’ sick somewhere. At all 
events, let’s try the advertisement before we pub- 
lish the poor girl’s troubles.” 

Miss Tucker producing pen, ink and paper, the 
two kind-hearted friends, after many attempts, 
succeeded in producing the following card, which 
appeared in that evening’s papers : 

“If M. B. will let her friends know of her where- 


abouts they will be very grateful, as they are feeling 
great anxiety about her.” 


Lity F. WESsELHOEFT. 
(To be continued.) 


———_+o+—____ 


DOING GOOD. 


Be useful where thou livest, that they may 

Both want and wish thy pleasing presence still. 
Kindness, good varts, great places are the — 

To compass this. Find out men’s wants and will, 
And meet them there. All worldly joys go less 
To the one joy of doing kindnesses. 


—George Herbert. 
———_+or— 





For the Companion. 


A BOTTLE OF OIL. 


Wishing to take the night train at the small 
station of B——, and having nothing to employ 
my attention about the village, I went early to the 
station, and was ushered into the waiting-room 
by the watchman, a stout, good-natured-looking 
man in the prime of life, who wore, pinned across 
his breast, an empty sleeve. 

As I had an hour or more of leisure before my 
train would arrive, I passed the time chatting with 
the watchman, and he told me the story of the 
adventure in which he lost his arm. I repeat his 
narrative as nearly as possible in his own words. 

Before I was entrusted with the night duties of 
this station I formed one of a crew of three sec- 
tion men, who had in charge seven miles of track 
upon our road, some three hundred miles west of 
here, in the roughest and most lawless part of the 
Territory. 

Our duties were to keep in thorough order the 
track upon our section, and we were held respon- 
sible to the company for anything that would en- 
danger or delay the trains while upon it. 

Our section began at Summit Station, and ran 
east seven miles. Thence to Brewster’s, the next 
station east of Summit, and fifteen miles distant 
from, it was another section eight miles long. 

The night duty of a section-hand is not pleas- 
ant. In rain or shine, snow or sleet, the section 
must be patrolled by one man—who employs in 
good weather a light hand-car for the purpose— 
ahead of our Overland Pullman train. This train 
passed over our section at midnight, and our de- 
parture was timed so as to inspect the track imme- 
diately ahead of it. 

So, taking turns at that duty, we started from 
Summit at ten o'clock sharp, and usually arrived 
at the “half-way house” about ten minutes 
ahead of the train. Here we met one of the men 
from the section east of us, who had started about 
the same time, and for the same purpose. You 
see the precaution taken by all well-managed 
roads for the safety of its patrons. 

How many of the passengers on the Overland 
to-night know, or knowing, give a thought to the 
men who, since darkness settled upon them, have 
been plunging through the snow,—for hand-cars 
are useless in such weather as this,—swinging 
their lanterns from side to side, examining care- 
fully. every cut for fear of falling rocks, every 
bridge for broken rails, thus enabling them to ride 
in safety. 

As I said before, the men from each section 


having patrolled fifteen miles of track, meet at a | 


little shanty situated beside the track, just large 
enough to hold a small stove and a few necessary 
supplies, and allow the men to enter. Here they 
stay until the train comes in sight; then outside, 
and display their two white lights, that the engi- 
neer may know all is well. Failure to do this 
would result in a report to headquarters, and pos- 
sibly in discharge from the service. 

One night it came my turn to run the section. 
Before starting, it occurred to me that our supply 
of lantern oil at the half-way house was low, so I 
procured and filled a quart bottle of lard oil, the 
kind which is used for the purpose, put it into the 
inside pocket of my heavy coat, buttoned it 
snugly about me, and started. 

It was a stormy summer’s night, as black as 
ink. My car ran smoothly over the rails, and 
soon I had travelled about half the distance, and 
arrived at a bridge crossing Snake River. Here I 
dismounted from the car, and pushing it ahead of 
me as I passed, I gave the structure a careful 
examination, found everything all right, and was 
about mounting my car again, when I received a 
violent blow upon the head which stretched me 
senseless upon the rails. 

Recovering consciousness after a few moments, 
I found myself bound, gagged and lying but a 
few feet from a gang of masked men, whom I saw, 
as well as the darkness would permit, at work 
with bars removing one of the rails just at the 
entrance of the bridge. 

Train-wreckers! I had heard a great deal about 
the desperate character of these ruffians, but was 
now making my first acquaintance with them. 

As they worked, they discussed the situation, 
and how they should dispose of me. 





“I tell yer, Sam!” one big fellow exclaimed. 





‘Best way is to tie him across the rails, and let 
’em finish him.” 

“Yes, that’s so!” echoed the party. “Dead 
men tell no tales, and he may have seen our 
faces.” 

“Ho! ho! ho! I won't listen to such a plan,” 
said one who seemed to exercise some influence 
over them. ‘We shall have enough to answer 
for before this job is finished without killing him. 
How this nail sticks!” he added, with an oath. 
“The man who drove these spikes must have 
meant ’em to stay. Come, mates! He is safe 
enough, and if we mean business, we must be 
lively. The train will be here in twenty minutes, 
and we have no time to lose,” and at the rail they 
all sprang with a will. 

Twenty minutes! What could I hope to do to 
save the train in my condition, with so short a 
time ? 

The thought of the terrible wreck which must 
result if the derailed train struck the bridge made 
me desperate. Straining at the cords which bound 
my wrists, I fancied they gave way a little. I 
remembered the trick of the necromancers who 
free themselves from their bonds by alternately 
contracting and expanding their muscles, and I 
lay in silence, working in a perfect frenzy of ex- 
citement until I was able to free my hands. In 
an instant my knife was out of my pocket, and 
my feet free. 

Without waiting to free myself from the gag, I 
sprang to my feet, and, at the top of my speed, 
started down the track in the direction of the 
approaching train. With a yell which told me I 
was discovered, the whole gang started in pursuit ; 
but I had some little start of them, and bounded 
along the ties, bent upon stopping the train at any 
cost. 

In the inky blackness of the night pursuit was 
difficult. Soon pop! pop! pop! from the revolv- 
ers of the gang. They were firing down the track, 
in the hope of stopping me with a bullet. 

As the gag, which I had not removed, hindered 
my breathing, I was forced to stop for a moment 
to cut itaway. While so engaged, there came a 
second volley, this time more successful. I was 
struck in the left arm midway between wrist and 
elbow. I should have fainted from the shock, 
together with the rough usage I had previously 
undergone, but for my determination to keep up. 

‘Brace up!” I called, as if addressing a com- 
panion. ‘‘No time for such foolishness now, 
Tom. Remember the train!” . 

This I said aloud to myself, for the solitary work 
of my nightly rounds had given me the habit of 
talking to myself, for want of another companion. 

Setting my teeth hard, I overcame the faintness, 
staggered to my feet and ran on. I soon noticed 
that the pursuit had ceased. Either the train- 
robbers thought I was done for, or they had re- 
turned to their untinished work, trusting I should 
be unable to stop the train. 

And now it flashed upon my mind for the first | 
time, How could I accomplish it? Light I had 
none—my lantern was with the wreckers. 

While I was thus deliberating, still running on 
as fast as my condition would permit, instinctively 
I felt in my pocket for matches. Ah, the oil! 
Why had I not thought of that before ? Of course! 

“Of course the oil will stop them, Tom. Spread 
it on the rails. Their old seventy-ton locomotive 
can get no grip on that iron. Smear it thick, 
cover it well, rub it on with your palm, so—both 
rails, don’t neglect an inch of either. For life, 
Tom! for life. Think of the men, women and 
little children upon the train!” 

I worked with the desperation of a drowning 
man. Upon my knees, the bottle under my dis- 
abled arm, pouring the oil, by an inclination of 
my body, into my right hand, and spreading it 
upon the rails. | 

In ten minutes the quart of oil was exhausted, | 
and as a result I had both rails for quite a dis- | 
tance very well covered with it. | 





I had worked backward from the approaching | 
train, and now rose to my feet at the end of my 
labor and at the terminus of the greased rails. 

The train was coming. 

Already the rails were singing with vibration as 
the heavy train approached. Here they come. 
How awful the sight of a big locomotive, coming 
straight toward oie upon a dark midnight! The 
great, round eye of the head-light streaming out 
into the darkness, the roar of the exhaust, the 
hiss of the steam through the cylinders, together 
with the rush and roar of the train, make up a 
terrifying, though magnificent sight. 

I stood upon the track, waving my hands, far 
enough away to spring from it before the train 
could reach me, but so that the head-light would 
shine upon me and I could be seen by the en- 
gineer. ‘Now for it,” I thought. She strikes 
the oil—the big, seven-foot driving-wheels spin 
round as though the engine had been lifted in the 
air. 

Friction, the propelling influence, is gone now. 
She slackens speed. I could see the engineer 
plainly. 

In my excitement I screamed as loud as possible, 
in vain protest to the engineer, who was pulling 
the little lever which sands the rails. 

Shouting is of no avail, they could not hear me. 

Had there been sufficient up-grade there the oil 
would have stopped them quite. As it was, the 
inertia of the cars composing the train was able 
to push the engine over, sliding the wheels. 

But one resource was left, and I thought of it 


| know what ’tis. 





just in time. I stepped as close to the rails as I 





dared, and with all my strength hurled the empty 
bottle at the head-light. It struck the glass and 
shattered it to splinters, and the light instantly 
went out. 

Then came the welcome signal from the whistle 
for brakes, and I sank down unconscious. 

When I recovered, a moment sufficed to tell the 
story, and, proceeding slowly, we soon came to 
the scene of the trouble. The rail had been re- 
moved and was lying beside the track; but, of 
course, the would-be wreckers had seen by our 
careful approach that their plan was spoiled and 
had decamped. 

With the tools always carried upon a train for 
such purposes, we soon replaced the rail and pro- 
ceeded. 

I was carried to the company’s hospital at s—. 
where skilful surgeons did the best they could for 
me, but it was found necessary to remove my arm, 
as you see. And the company thought it best, to 
avoid my meeting with possible harm from the 
gang I had foiled, to transfer me to this point. 

Now it is time for me to light up the station, for 
your train will soon be here. A pleasant journey 
to you, sir, and no mishaps. Good-night. 

H. D. Wapron. 
———_-_- ~~ — 


For the Companion. 
CHANGING HIS NAME. 
IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAP. VI. 
The Old Bush King. 


“It seems to me I do,” replied Cornstalk, glancing 
uneasily around and snuffing the air. “Yes, I can 
smell smoke; but maybe the lightning’s struck a 
tree, and set it afire.” 

Just then came an awful crash of thunder. 

“Wei mun git to cover!” exclaimed Camman, 
and lowered himself from the rock on which he stood 
to another below, brushing aside in his descent the 
dense boughs of the evergreens, the tops of which 
rose beside the face of the crag. Half falling, they 
slid down the rocks to the foot of the cliff. As they 
regained their feet, they heard a startled cry near 
them, and saw, to their dismay, that they had come 
down the crag within ten yards of a camp-fire, and 
that they had frightened three native women and 
several children into a most hasty departure. 

“Right into the middle of a whole nest of them!” 
gasped Cornstalk, seizing the axe; but even while he 
was speaking some one called, in a gruff voice, but 
in very fair English, “Who are you, and what do you 
want?” 

Glancing in the direction of the speaker, they now 
discovered a tent of canvas, and standing near it a 
large man, with long white hair and beard, holding a 
double-barrelled gun in his hands. Two large dogs 
came growling toward them. 

“We are all right. We had no idea of disturbing 
you, sir!” exclaimed Cornstalk. “We are on the 
square.” 

“Mabbe you are,” said the white-haired man, 
doubtfully; “but I see you are convicts by your 
clothes, and a good many convicts are not all right, 
particularly when they’ve turned bush-rangers.” 

“It’s true we are convicts,’ replied Cornstalk, 
“and that we’ve run away. We are making a break 
for liberty; but we are molesting nobody, and don’t 
want to—if they will let us alone,” he added. 

The man called back his dogs. 

“Come forward, you, where I can see you,” he then 
said. 

“And you won’t fire on us?” stipulated Cornstalk. 

“No. Come forward!” 

“Allright!” responded the young American, and, 
throwing down the axe, both he and Camman ad- 
vanced to the tent. 

The old man, still holding the gun in his hands, 


| looked steadily at them for a few moments. His 


stern, weather-browned visage relaxed a little. 

“Why, you are only boys!” he said. ‘But you are 
a strapping long one!’”’ looking at Cornstalk with 
something like a smile playing over his large features. 
“You don’t look like the bad sort, either of you; but 
I suppose you got led astray, and went on from bad 
to worse, or you wouldn’t been sent down here. 

“Poor fellows, poor fellows, young as you are! I 
I was a transport myself. I ran 
away and took to the bush, just as you are doing; but 
that was thirty year ago, thirty year ago!” he re- 
peated, as if the sight of them had brought back his 
own youthful calamities. 

At this moment there came a dazzling flash of 
lightning, and almost simultaneously the shower 
burst upon them. 


An Unexpected Welcome. 


“Come inside the tent here!” the old man called 
out to them—an invitation they at once accepted, for 
the rain fell heavily. Meantime the three native 
women and the children, amongst whom were several! 
large boys and girls, had run for shelter to another 
and smaller tent on the other side of the camp-fire. 

Inside the tent, into which the shower had pro- 
cured our young refugees an entrance, were two com- 
fortable-looking couches of kangaroo skins, and two 
or three rude but easy seats, resembling chairs, of 
plaited osier and rushes. 

‘*Now tell me how you got here,” said the old man. 
Thereupon Cornstalk gave the particulars of their 
escape from the harbor, and their tramp through the 
bush. 

“T’m surprised to hear that you fell in with na- 
tives,” remarked the old man. ‘“There’s said not to 
be a dozen blacks now living in all Tasmania. At 
least, the whites think there are not. The govern- 
ment reports say that the last of the natives were 
captured years ago, and taken to Flinders Island; 
but I’ve known all along that there were a few scat- 
tered families of them still living in concealment in 
the western interior. They are not bad people—no 
such bloodthirsty creatures as they have been repre- 
sented to be; but I suppose they mistook you for 
scouts, out to look them up, and thought their safety 
lay in putting you out of the way.” 

‘But thirty-two years ago,” he continued, ‘‘when I 
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first ran away from the penal settlement and took to 
the bush, there were four or five tribes, with a hun- 
dred or more natives to a tribe, and they kept the 
colonists in a constant state of alarm. I joined the 
tribe known as the ‘Ouse River Mob,’ and lived with 
them for a year. 

“Next I went with the Oyster Bay tribe; but a big 
force of the whites came out and broke us up. The 
tribe was scattered, and many were killed or taken 
and sent off to Flinders Island. I escaped, with 
about half-a-dozen of the blacks, into the interior, 
and there for ten years I lived an idle but peaceful 
life with them, our sole desire being to keep out of 
sight and knowledge of the white troopers. 

“During all this time the whites never penetrated 
to our haunts. I had neither home nor country, for, 
though of good English parentage, the crime for 
which I was transported had made me an outcast 
forever from my native land. 

“T mated with a Tasmania woman, and after twelve 
years of bush life in the interior, took up my resi- 
dence as a ‘sealer’ at the mouth of Wombat Creek, 
here on the western coast of the island. It was not 
till fifteen years after I had first run away that the 
authorities obtained any knowledge of my where- 
abouts, though during the war with the blacks, I acted 
with the natives, and planned their movements. 


The Convict turned Sealer. 


“But the government did not molest me at Wom- 
bat Creek; they considered my case outlawed, I 
fancy. I’ve lived there in peace and comfort for 
more than twenty years. It’s my home; such as it 
is, it’s my home; all the home I shall ever have, and 
it’s good enough. 

“I have done well at the sealing trade, and got 
things very comfortable. My children have grown 


Next forenoon they set off, and proceeded, on foot, 
down to Wombat Creek. 

While yet a mile or more from the mouth of the 
creek where Corbett’s establishment was situated, 


in sight of it; and little disposed as Cornstalk and 
Camman then felt to admire Tasmanian scenery, 
both of them agreed that they had never gazed upon 
a more beautiful view. 

A small, but pretty bay opened back from the 
ocean, between two green, wooded headlands, and 
was inclosed by an amphitheatre of forest-clad hills. 
The ocean appeared, on the horizon, over the tops of 
the headlands. On the north side of the bay, shel- 
tered by the hills and forest, was a clearing of per- 
haps twenty acres, laid out in fields, and containing 
six or eight log-houses and sheds. There was also a 
log jetty, at which lay two fishing sloops of fifteen 
or twenty tons burden. 

It pleased the old man very much to hear the sud- 
den exclamation of admiration which their first 
sight of the place drew forth from the two white 
boys. 

“Aye, ’tis a pretty spot!” he said. ‘“There’s not a 
prettier on this whole west coast; and I know every 
mile of it. I picked this place out to spend my days 
in.” 

The lubras and the children ran on in advance, to 
reach home; Corbett and the boys descended the hill 
a little more leisurely, for the old settler wished to 
show them the creek, in the valley below them, which 
flowed down over a succession of ledges, forming 
rapids, into the head of the bay. 

“Lookee well,” said he. “What chances for mills 
are here—only waiting for some man with brains 
and industry to set to work! Why, ’tis but thirty-six 





up about me there, and are growing up still. I’ve four man- 
grown sons and two daughters there, and half-a-dozen young- 


sters up here with me now, the rogues! 


“They’ve the native blood and the native love for roaming 


about the woods in them; they are kind-hearted, but 


English stability and steadfastness to any one thing; they work 


well for an hour or two, or a day or two; then they 
and want to change. 
All these half-breeds are alike: fickle and unsteady. 
“What’s made England great and powerful is the 
ance and tenacity of the Anglo-Saxon character. 


do not make resolute men; but it cannot be helped.” 


“Is it far to the mouth of Wombat Creek, where you live?” 


Cornstalk inquired, at length. 


“No, not far; a matter of fifteen English miles, I reckon it,” 
replied the venerable outlaw, who seemed inclined to converse, 
as if the sight of white faces and the sound of the English 


language were not unpleasant to him. 


“Do vessels ever come there?’’ Cornstalk went on to ask. 
“Yes; a Melbourne schooner puts in there twice a year to 


take out my stock of train oil.” 


“Ts it likely that we could get away on that schooner?” Corn- 
stalk felt emboldened to inquire, a gleam of hope entering his 


mind. 


“It is possible you might, yet you would run the risk of be. 


It is the native blood, and blood will tell. 


When we 
begin a thing, we stick to it till it is done. That’s English 
blood. Tasmanian blood is different, and the two mixed together 




















they lack 


are tired, 


persever- 


they came upon the westerly brink of a craggy hill, | 





| 


| bear. 





ing retaken at Melbourne, and sent back,” replied the bush- 
ranger. 

“Well, sir,” said Cornstalk, ‘‘we are much obliged to you for 
what you’ve told us. We've no right, of course, to ask you to 
let us stop here with you, or go down to your place at Wombat 
Creek, but if we could do that without troubling you much, we 
should be glad to, shouldn’t we, Ned?” 

“Aye, meii boy,” said Camman, who had been well content to 
allow his more fluent-tongued comrade do the most of the talk- 
ing. 

“You are quite welcome to stay with me,” replied the old 
convict, briefly. “I will do you a good turn if it is in my 
power. You naturally want to get away from Tasmania. I did 
when I first came here. 

“But, let me tell you, Tasmania’s a fine country, and a rich 
one. It is far richer in natural products than Old England or 
New England. Why, here are some of the finest forests of 
timber in the world; all kinds of timber, beautiful, clear stuff, 
for all sorts of cabinet work. Then down underneath us lies 


They went out seal-hunting for the first time, on 
the following day, in one of the sloops; Curly, Tom 
and Bill having been induced to go with them for 
the sake of new company. 

The seals here pursued for their oil are of two 
varieties, known as the elephant seal and the seal 
Formerly these creatures were found in great 
numbers in Bass’s Straits, but owing to the merciless 
manner in which they were hunted, almost entirely 
disappeared from those waters as early as 1840. 
Many are still found, however, about the rocky islets 
of the west Tasmanian coast where the Bush King 
and his half-breed sons conducted their fishery. 

With their small sloops and whale-boats, too, they 
made bold to attack and capture whales. On one of 
the headlands, at the entrance of their harbor home, 
stood a kind of look-out tower where, throughout the | 
day, some member of the family was generally 
watching for whales. 

During the first month that Cornstalk and Camman | 
were with the old Bush King they made one hundred 
barrels of oil; and they averaged about that quan- 
tity on many subsequent months. 

Corbett, after the first fortnight, allowed them one- 
third of all they made; for they worked like heroes, | 
stimulated by the increasing profits of their labor. 
The old man watched them admiringly, and no mat- 
ter what the weather was, he would go out with them. 
His boys soon tired of so much industry, and were 
well content to let the two whites do the work. 





Persuaded to Stay. 


One night—the time was now near when the | 
schooner from Melbourne might be expected—the 
Bush King called Cornstalk and Camman into his 
own log-house. It was the first time he had ever | 
done so, for he always kept his own apartments 
locked up closely. 

“‘We’ve nigh on to three hundred barrels, this 
pull,” he said, by way of opening the conversation; 
“and unless oil’s fallen, your share will be about six 
hundred dollars. That’s fair, for a start; and don’t 
you think you had better stay on, for 
another six months, with me?” 

“We've thought all along that we 
should go when the schooner came, if we 
could,” replied Cornstalk. 

“Yes; but there’s nothing equal to a 
full purse in this hard world,” 
remarked Corbett, craftily. 
“Let me show you some- 
thing,” he continued, seeing 
that they hesitated. 

He went to a chest, opened 





| that he had fallen asleep again. 
| ing the matter. 





rum,” Curly answered back. “We had to help our 
selves to a hundred dollars of our money,” he added 

This disturbed Corbett a good deal; for the Nat 
Burns gang of sealers bore a bad reputation. On 
reaching home, he found that the boys had broken 
into his chest and abstracted a hundred dollars. The 
money they took, to be sure, was in a sense theirs. 

They did not return the next day, nor yet on the 
second, or third; they had evidently gone on a drink- 
ing frolic, and though not, aside from this weakness, 
very bad fellows, they, no doubt, while in liquor, used 
their tongues injudiciously; for ‘when rum is in, wit 
is commonly out.” 

The third night after their departure was foggy 
and dark, with the wind quite fresh from the south- 
west. Cornstalk had a toothache that night. One 
of his molars ached so badly that about midnight he 


| got up to walk about, and went out of doors. 


It was too durk to see anything, but, while stand- 
ing about the door of the log-house, he thought he 
heard a boat ground on the pebbles, at the landing, 
and a slight sound as of boots stepping out on the 
stones. 

He listened for some moments, but heard nothing 
further, and went inside again. Camman was 
awake. 

“T guess Corbett’s boys are back, Ned,” Cornstalk 
said. “I heard their boat crunch at the landing. 
But they are keeping mighty quiet. I s’pose they 
don’t want the old man to hearthem. But it’s queer, 
Ned, their coming in so late, with the wind fresh 
outside the heads,” he added. 

Camman did not reply at once. Cornstalk thought 
But he was ponder- 


“Mei boy,” he said, suddenly, “’twud do na harm 
waur weii to go oot an’ tak a luke aroond.” 


C. A. STEPHENS. 
(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion, 


ARBOR DAY, 
And How to Make the Most of It. 


In twenty-six States of our Union, Arbor Day has 
been made a legal holiday, and it is probably des- 
tined to become a universal one. What shall we do 
with it? How shall we observe it? 

In the prairie States, where the need of trees is 
obvious and pressing, where the comfort of every 
inhabitant depends upon them for shade in summer 
and shelter in winter, there is no difficulty in answer- 
ing this question. The business of the day is simply 


to plant as many trees as possible in the best manner known to 
the people, and probably no work done during the year yields 
a larger return of profit. 

But in the older States, where there are already many trees, 
and the necessities of the case are not so apparent, the day has 
not yet been made the most of. 
spent in miscellaneous sports, which have little reference to 
the nominal character of the holiday. 

The day has proved the more embarrassing because the tree- 


Like Fast Day, it is often 





CORBETT SHOWS HIS TREASURES. 





coal by the million tons, waiting to be dug. 

“But there are more valuable minerals than coal, I 
can assure you!” cried the old man, warming up in 
his description. ‘I haven’t cruised about these hills 
and valleys for nothing these thirty years, I assure 
you. Why, I know where there is tin for the smeit- 
ing, a hundred tons of it, and (lowering his voice a 
little) gold, too; bright, yellow, virgin gold. I’ve 
seen it this very week. That’s what I am out in the 
bush for, to examine some quartz ledges.” 

He checked himself somewhat abruptly, as if re- 
luctant to say more, or fearing he had been unwise 
in saying so much. 


Corbett and his Family. 


The fugitives had stumbled upon the household of 
a somewhat noted character, Thomas Corbett, locally 
known as the “Bush King.” This man, while yet 
scarcely twenty, had been transported for burglary, 
but after many adventures, had settled down to peace- 
ful pursuits. Although known among bush-rangers 
and seal-hunters as a man of violent, and sometimes 
cruel, temper, he treated the young refugees wih 
great kindness, and evinced an interest in them 
which was unusual. 


Probably being a good judge of character, he per- | 


ceived that they were honest lads, not yet badly 
tainted with evil habits and low associations, and 
hoped to keep them with him to srypply at his estab- 
lishment that lack of character which he felt in lis 
own half-breed sons. 

If this were the case, he set about his purpose 
with great shrewdness and a keen knowledge of 
human nature. 

That night he simply made them welcome, shared 
his tent and his dinner of roast wallaby meat and 
“damper” bread with them, and, calling in the chil- 
dren and the women, amused his visitors by putting 
the youngsters through their antics. 

There were four boys, named Jakin, “Stormy,” 
Tasman and Jaaring; a girl called Hannah, and an- 
other bearing the singular name, for a child, of “Old 
Mother Hubbard.” They were dark-skinned, but 
plump and handsome children, full of fun and 
frolic. 

One of the women was called Minaka, another 
“Molly;” while the third Corbett himself always 
addressed as “Bush Girl.” He had found her in 
the bush when she was but a child, three years old. 


| old man’s sons. 


| hours by schooner, with a fair wind, up to Melbourne ; 


and lumber is there worth five pounds a thousand. 

Here are fortunes in these bays. Ah, I wish I had 

a boy with an English head on his shoulders!” 
Cornstalk wondered what was the matter with the 


he had been a week at Wombat Creek, and had 


| grown acquainted with them. 


| There were Tom, now twenty-five years of age, 
| Bill, a year or two younger, and “Curly,” younger 
| still, besides a crippled young man, called Manco. 
The three eldest were stalwart fellows, good-natured, 
bright and athletic, but indolent and fond of rum. 
“I’m partly to blame for’t,”” Corbett said to Corn- 
| Stalk one day. “I used to drink myself, and the 
| yonkers used to see me, and get a taste of it on the 
i sly. Now, so sure as we sell our oil, they must have 
their barrel of rum. Rum makes fool enough of an 
| Englishman, but it spoils a half-breed entirely.” 
| No schooner was expected in from Melbourne for 
| three months. Corbett gave the boys comfortable 
quarters in one of the log-houses and allowed them 
| to look about for a day or two. 


| Setting at Work. 


Not wishing to eat the bread of dependence, they 
went to him, on the second morning, and asked to be 
set at work, to earn their fare. 

The old man laughed and nodded approvingly. 

“It’s in ye, I see; it’s in ye! I half-expected ye 
would come,” he said. “Ye’ve got the right kind of 
stuff aboard. Now, what would ye say to something 
like this, for a dicker between us? Here’s my boats 
lying idle half the time or more, because my rogues 
won’t work. As long as their rum lasts, they won’t 
do much. When that’s gone, they work hard, to 
catch seals and get oil to buy more rum with. 

“Now, you want to get away and go home to the 
United States, and that’s all right; but a little money 
to take along with you would smooth the way and 
make ye cut a better figure when you get there. If 


my boys, and try to get the lubbers to work a little 
more, you shall have your fair share of the oil in 
money, when we sell it. What do you say to it?” 

“I say yes, and thank you for the chance,” replied 
Cornstalk. 
| Aye, Oi satiy the same!” exclaimed Camman. 





He wondered less, however, after 


you will go out after seals and whales with me and | 


planting season comes when the mercury still ranges below the 
point of comfort, and the weather has only its occasional 
moods of relenting. 

Arbor Day cannot ordinarily be spent inthe Northern States 
as an out-of-door festival, with picturesque accompaniments. 
Both the season and the occasion call for work. On a chilly 
day in April, or the first half of May, there is not much pleas- 
ure to be had in standing around singing songs and listening 
to recitations. These must usually be brief, if they are to be 
enjoyed at all out of doors. 

If any one supposes that the planting of a tree is a simple 
matter, it is a plain proof that he has never done it success- 
fully. Were the business of the day to cut trees down, it would 
be an easy task, for we have done too much of that, and most 
of us are familiar with the process by which a giant of the for- 
est, which has braved the battle of the elements for two cen- 
turies, is laid low upon the earth; but to plant a young tree, 
as it should be planted, requires knowledge, patience, reflec- 
tion, taste and back-bone. 





One thing is essential, and that is ample prepara- 


it, and took out several large, irregular masses of | tion. In every place that means to nlake much of 
quartz rock, each as large as a man’s head, in which | Arbor Day, there should be a society permanently 


were not only shining yellow specks, but large, im- | 
bedded lumps and streaks of pure metal. It gave | 
the boys a singular sensation. Cornstalk felt his 
heart throb faster. It was gold, in considerable 
quantity. 

“I know where there’s quite a lot of this stuff,” 
remarked Corbett, observing their faces keenly. 

“But I had resolved to go back home and straighten 
out a few bad jobs that I did there at the time I ran 
away,” said Cornstalk, frankly; ‘‘and I never shall 


| feel right till I do it.” 


“That speaks well for ye. It’s a thing I would not 
say a word against,” said the old man, with some 
show of feeling. ‘I’ve been a hard character in my 
day, yet I’ve lived to realize that truth and honor 
are the only things really worth living for. 

“But I am older than you, and know more of the 
world, perhaps. There is no way you can straighten 
out your ‘bad jobs,’ as you call them, so well as by 
going back with a full purse to help do it. I’ve taken 
a notion to you two, because I saw that you were the 
right sort. Ican put you in the way of doing well 
here. Hadn’t you better stay on awhile—six months 
more, at any rate?” 

He won them from their previous determination to 
leave at once. Incited by the laudable ambition to 
earn money and become independent, they resolved 
to remain six months longer. 

The schooner came in, a few days afterward, and 
took the oil. The money was put away, for safe 
keeping, in Corbett’s chest. 

Next day, Cornstalk and Camman went out after 
seals with the old man, as usual, in one of the sloops. 
But Curly, Tom and Bill refused to accompany them. 
The fact was, the captain of the schooner had failed 
to fetch them the customary barrel of liquor. They 
were disappointed and angry, and were inclined to 
suspect that Corbett had privately instructed the 
captain not to furnish it. 

As Corbett and the two white boys were putting 
into port, with a fare of seals that afternoon, they 
met the three half-breeds going out in the other 
sloop. As the vessels passed each other, the old 
man hailed them. ‘Where are you bound?” he de- 
manded. 

‘For Nat Burns’s place, Robbin Island, to get some 


organized, with good working officers and a strong 
executive committee, who should take in charge the 


| general interests of beauty in the region round about. 








Nothing effectual can be done with Arbor Day, year 
after year, without some such organization. 

Arrangements have to be made in the autumn or 
winter for the selection or delivery of trees in the 
spring. The work must be done under the supervi- 
sion of practical men, who thoroughly understand it. 
Before the day arrives, the volunteers must be 
formed into companies, and subdivided into squads, 
each under its own leader, and they must all know 
their stations and the duties assigned them. 

It is of the greatest importance, moreover, not to 
plant the wrong kinds of trees. The first thought of 
the amateur planter is to select trees that are rare 
and foreign, something that will strike the neigh- 
bors with surprise by their novelty of form or 
color. 

In the case of such a familiar tree as the chestnut, 
a novice is apt to pass over the sturdy growths of 
America, the chestnuts that are congenial to our soil 
and climate, and choose the European varieties. 
This tendency to prefer the foreign and the novel 
often causes a melancholy failure. 

Prof. C. S. Sargent of Harvard University, a high 
authority in all that relates to tree-planting, has, 
more than once, warned the people of the Northern 
States to avoid this error. He says that where one 
native tree is now planted in Massachusetts, five 
foreign trees are planted, and he maintains that it 
were far wiser to reverse these figures. 

Even the oak, the brave old oak of Northern 
Europe, does not succeed in North America. Out of 
the thousands of English oaks which have been 
planted in New England during the present century, 
it is difficult to find one specimen thirty years of age 
which does not show signs of decay; while those 
imported in the last century by the nurserymen of 
Philadelphia and Boston have all disappeared. 

On the other hand, there are European trees which 
endure our climate well, such as the white willew, 
the larch, the English elm; and some varieties of the 
maple give promise of becoming domesticated. 

Young tree-planters must seek for further informa- 
tion on this fundamental point from the essay of 
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Professor Sargent in the annual report of the | used fences, covered with hateful pictures of the | 


Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture for| last circus and the newest nostrum; providing | their territory. 


1886, reprinted in a pamphlet by Wright and Pot- 
ter of Boston. 

The most beautiful shade trees that ever adorned 
the streets of a city are those of New Haven, and 
other towns in Connecticut. That State is the 
very home and Paradise of hard-wood trees. The 


proper bathing-places, and making arrangements 


air by the local band, aided by local choirs. 


This, too,comes 


wise men who planted those cities with trees went | within the scope 
into the woods and fields for them, and trans-|of a society 
planted them from their native haunts. | having it in 


It is not always possible to follow their exam-| charge to make 
ple; but in selecting trees from the catalogue of a| life as interes- 
nurseryman, it will be found safest to choose trees ting and as 
of American nativity; the American chestnut in | pleasing as pos- 
preference to the Spanish, the American oak | sible to all the 
rather than the British, the American evergreens | people. 
rather than those of Norway and Scotland. It does not 





ARBOR-DAY. 


become the inhabitants of a free country to 
remain content with beautifying their own 
homes, their own gardens, their own neigh- 
borhoods. An American citizen should have 
heart, mind and taste enough to embrace in 
his scheme of beauty and pleasantness all the 
locality which he inhabits, and to this end 
Arbor Day was instituted. 

It was a noble thought to set apart one day 
in every spring for such a purpose. Let us 
The most difficult and delicate matter in trans- | improve it nobly. JamMEs PARTON. 
planting a tree is digging it up from its native 
earth. No novice will do this as it should be. 
done, and the novice is very likely to choose for | 
his first experiment trees of large size, which re- | 
quire infinite care and patience in their removal. 
Hence, the necessity of having the entire opera- | 
tion performed under the supervision and authority | 
of some one who understands it. 

We have seen trees so badly transplanted that 
they were many years in imperfectly recovering 
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THE MURMURING PINE. 
Thou wilt not tell me, O murmuring 
What thou art whispering, day by ¢ 
I cannot guess thy song’s vague burden, 
And cares are calling me, far away. 
And so I must go from thy half-guessed secret; 
Thy mystic spell must not hold me long; 
Mine is the strife of the far-off city, 
Thine, to murmur thy woodland song. 
—J. 8. Cutler. 


pee tree! 
ay; 


| for a weekly or semi-weekly concert in the open | Tunis, in North Africa, and doubtless looks with 


In our older villages there are streets which are | an attempt to take thé Philippine Islands from 
too shady, and trees that cry aloud for removal. | Spain, and has come into more or less sharp col- 
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COLONIAL ACQUISITIONS. 


All through history, from the earliest periods 
down to the present time, the stronger nations and 
peoples have preyed upon the weaker. The most 

| civilized nations, to-day as formerly, do not hesi- 
tate to seize upon the territories of the less civil- 

|ized whenever national self-interest and cupidity 
| demand it, and it can be done without too much 
cost or peril. 

An apt illustration of this appears in the claim 
now made by Great Britain on certain territory, 
which has hitherto been occupied and governed 

| by the little South American Republic of Vene- 
| zuela. 

The root was taken almost entire from the | ate ante shcemn ees 
ground, still embedded in its native soil, and then | mines, which have recently yielded an unexpect- 
bound about with sackcloth. It was lifted upon edly large product of the precious metal. It is 
@ cisigh Gocenated with overgeeene, aud @ awn by said that the yield is now of the yearly value of 
long lines of boys and girls, followed in proces-|_. pane 
sion by the rest of the company, to the place ap- | © ~ eaaens <6 Soliaes. 

se he pany, piace @p-| ‘It is quite true that the boundary line between 
polated for planting » , , Venezuela and Guiana has never been settled; yet 

Upon reaching the spot, the first business Was | it is only recently that Great Britain has claimed 
» Rog Oe Gh ont comune 2 Ge ensth ; a boundary covering the district of the Yuruari, 
after whicht a short address of dedication was | where the gold mines are situated. Many years 
made by the principal of the High School, which | 


from the process, and yet the operation can be per- 

formed in such a way that the tree, to use the 

language of an old gardener, ‘‘will never know it | 
was moved.” 

In some of our country towns last year, there 
were pleasing ceremonies in connection with plant- 
ing trees in honor of individuals famous or popu- 
lar in the locality. Whittier was the favorite 
name on that day. 

In a suburban village of Ohio, the Whittier tree 
was found in the vicinity, a beautiful young oak, 
which was dug up in a careful manner by four 
farmers, while the school-children and many of 
their elders formed a wide circle about it, watch- 
ing the process, and thereby getting a valuable 
lesson. 


|; seven hundred thousand dollars, the average being 











was followed by the recitation of Lowell’s beau- 
tiful poem on the oak, beginning : 


“What gnarled stretch, what depth of shade is his! 
There needs no crown to mark the forest’s king.” 


ago Great Britain proposed a boundary many 





same craving to conquer inferior races and acquire | ited by law to eight hours. Every child who 
labors must go to school a part of every day. 

In the German Empire, no child can iawfully 
labor in a factory until he is twelve years old, and 
the day’s work is fixed at six hours, with three 
hours’ schooling daily. Nine hours close confine- 
ment is too much for any growing creature. 

France is sadly neglectful of the duty she owes 
her little children. The law fixes twelve years as 
the age of the youngest workers, but there are so 
many exceptions that the limit practically is ten 
years. In manufactories of paper, sugar and 
glass, boys of twelve are permitted to work at 
night and all night. 

Three countries in Europe, and only three, have 
decreed that a child must be fourteen years of age 
before it may work in a shop or factory, and these 
have also prohibited all night work to children. 
The three countries are Austria, England and 
Switzerland. 

In the United States, there are almost as many 
laws on this subject as there are States; but is 
there one State in which young workers are ade- 
quately protected? We fear not. Needy parents, 
ambitious boys, restless girls, employers wanting 
help, all work against the enforcement of such 
laws as we have. 

Factories running extra hours do not pause to 
dismiss the young workers, and there are some 
that have boys on the force which carries on the 
work during the night. Think of a boy of twelve 
or thirteen going to work at seven in the evening, 
and coming off at six In the morning, with half an 
hour’s rest at midnight! 

There are few subjects so important as this, 
because an injury done to a growing creature is 
irreparable, and every such injury lessens the 
victorious force of the community. Instead of 
violating or evading the law, it should be the 
effort of every right-thinking person to see that it 
is most rigidly enforced. 
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France has taken possession of Algiers and 


a covetous eye on Morocco. Germany has made 


lision with England as to 
the right to other Austra- 
lasian islands. 

There can be no doubt 
that by such conquests and 
settlements civilization has 
advanced and barbarism 
has retreated in many parts 
of the world; and that the 
world is materially the 
richer for them. Yet there 
is something repugnant to 
the enlightened mind in 
these modern days, in the 
promptness with which a 
strong power, whenever it 
thinks it can better itself, 
will seize upon territory to 
which it can have no other 
claim than conquest by 
sheer force. 

In such cases, too, it is 
often a contest between two civilized powers, as 
to which has the “right”? to a remote domain, 
while the right of the natives and possessors of | 
that domain to continue to hold it, does not enter 
into the matter at all. 

Se 
SILVER DOLLARS. 


A correspondent asks us to give in the Com- 
panion the facts relating to the silver dollar. We 
comply so far as to exhibit the history of the coin- 
age, without expressing any opinion upon matters 
which are the subject of political controversy. 

The silver dollar was made the unit of money 
by the act establishing a mint, which was 
passed in 1792. From that time until 1805 there 
were coined not quite a million and a half dollars, 
—an average of a little more than one hundred 
thousand dollars a year,—after which no.more 
were coined until 1835. 

From 1835 to 1860 the coinage was two million 








TREES. 


To many men a tree is known only in its commer- 
cial point of view; it is so many feet of uncut tim- 
ber, or so many pecks of nuts; but the man who lives 
close to Nature learns to know it differently. 

“Yon oak,” writes the German Lichte, “which 
grows beside my farm-house, was planted an acorn 
two centuries ago by my ancestor. Five generations 
have been born und died beneath it. As I look up 
into its protecting shadow, or hear its solemn whis- 
per, can I doubt that its life has some mysterious 
connection with that of my family, and that, in its 
dumb way, it shares our joys and our sorrows?” 

The hunters and trappers in the Appalachian 
Mountains speak of trees precisely as they do of 
human beings; this one is “good-humored and 
friendly”; that, “cantankerous and surly.” The 
black balsam, they aver, knows a dark secret, and 
grows only on bare, solitary peaks, ‘as if it had a 
murder to think of,” while the pecan-tree is fond of 
young people, and will not thrive near a house in 
which there is no child. 

Blindfolded or in the darkest night these moun- 
taineers can recognize the different kind of trees by 
their ‘‘voices,’”’ as they call the rustling of their 
boughs. They have a store of singular facts to prove 
the unaccountable loves and hatreds between differ- 
ent trees, the world-old antipathy known to all 
woodsmen between the oak and the pine, for exam- 
ple, or that between the ash and hickory. 

Beside the giant trees of California, there are cer- 
tain famous patriarchs in the forests of the South 
which are regarded with universal reverence and 
affection. Two cedars in the Nantchela Mountains 
are estimated to be more than a thousand years old, 
and a live-oak on the Gulf coast is believed by some 
persons to antedate the Christian era. 

It is probable that the most magnificent trees on 


about the same as that before 1805. From 1860 to 
1873 the coinage was two million nine hundred 
thousand, and the average was about twice that 
in either of the former periods mentioned. 

The exact number of silver dollars coined be- 
fore 1873 was seven million twenty-five thousand 
two hundred and thirty-eight, an average of eigh- 
ty-seven thousand five hundred a year for eighty- 
one years. In 1873 the silver dollar was dropped 
from the coinage. The value of the silver it con- 
tained was then about a dollar and three cents, 
and the only money in circulation was paper. 

An agitation soon began for the restoration of 
the dollar to the coinage. It was successful in 
1878. On February 28th of that year Congress 
passed over the veto of President Hayes an act 
providing that not less than two million dollars 
each month should be expended in the purchase 
of silver bullion, and that this bullion should be 
coined into dollars of full legal tender value. 

This act has now been in force ten years, and 
there have been coined in accordance with its pro- 
visions very nearly three hundred million silver 
dollars. The average has been something more 
than twenty-eight millions a year. 

A very large part of these dollars remain in the 
Treasury, but are represented by paper ‘“‘certifi- | 








miles to the eastward of that district, which was 
not agreed to by Venezuela. 
The significant fact is that Great Britain now 


cates” which are in circulation. It will interest | 
some of the boys who are mathematically in- | 
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makes a bold and arbitrary claim to the gold ter- 
This poem is one of the finest tributes to the 


moral beauty of a tree which is to be found in 
our literature. Mr. Lowell has also written poems | of the territory by sheer force of arms. 


on the pine, the birch, the willow, which are fre-| _1\ the European nations have made, from time 
quently used on similar occasions. to time, similar aggressions upon the domain of 
A popular favorite for Arbor Day is the ‘For- | weaker and less civilized races, but no one of them 
est Hymn” of Bryant. A beautiful poem is ‘The | has done so on so large a scale as Great Britain. 
Pine-Tree,” by Ralph Waldo Emerson. There is | Glancing over the map of the world, we can 
a tine passage upon the mountain ash in Words- | scarcely find any region where mainland colonies 
worth’s “Excursion.” and islands have not been seized, on one pretext 
Shakespeare’s ‘“‘Under the Greenwood Tree” | or another, by Great Britain, by virtue of her 
could be either said or sung on Arbor Day. | military and naval prowess. 
‘“‘Woodman, Spare That Tree,” by George P. In this way India, Australia, West and South 
Morris, has been set to easy music, and there is | Africa, several groups of Australasian islands, ter- 
the song of ‘‘The Brave Old Oak,” once often | ritories on the African, South American and Asiatic 
heard in our concert-rooms. The song by Charles | coasts, to say nothing of the now diminished 
Dickens upon “The Ivy Green,” in “Pickwick,” 
is interesting because Dickens wrote it, and may 
serve its turn. 
There is great room for the display of taste and | 
| 


acquired, and have received British colonies. 

The law of force, moreover, has been used in 
many cases to extend the original possessions 
thus by force obtained. The same process by 
| which Russia has crept by slow and almost 
stealthy advances, across the vast regions of Cen- 
tral Asia, until now her garrisons are stationed in 
sight of the Hindu Kush, has also been used by 
England, in India, South Africa and Australia, to 


ingenuity in devising ceremonials to accompany 
or follow the labors of Arbor Day. If the weather 
is forbidding, this agreeable part of the festivity 
may be enjoyed in a public hall in the evening, 
when the work is over. 
Much may be done on this new festival besides 
the planting of trees. The society that takes | enlarge her colonial dominions. 
Arbor Day in charge should include in its scheme | The process is, to make the restiveness of tribes 
the promotion of beauty and pleasantness through- | bordering on the colonies an excuse for conquer- 
out the year. On this day the work can only be ing them, and adding their domain to the contigu- 
begun. | ous colonies. As each territory is added, a new 
Among the objects to be accomplished by such | bordering tribe is encountered; and its restiveness 
an organization we may mention the general | is in like manner taken advantage of, as occasion 
improvement of all public grounds, such as parks | or interest make it profitable. 
and cemeteries. 
bad streets and low-lying lanes; the making of | has been followed by France and Spain, and in 
walks into the country; the removal of ugly, dis- | recent years Germany and Italy have revealed the 


| ritory ; that she refuses to submit the case to arbi- | 
tration, and that she meditates taking possession | exceeds eighty-eight hundred tons. 


clined, to know that a million silver dollars weigh 
about fifty-nine thousand pounds avoirdupois, 
and the weight of three hundred million dollars 
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PROTECTING CHILDREN. 


School officers in this country have a great deal 
of trouble in enforcing the laws which were de- 
signed to protect growing children in their right 
to grow. A boy ora girl who works in a cotton 
or a woollen factory, or in any other place where 
the air is vitiated, or the posture constrained or 
sedentary, can seldom attain the proper develop- 





Then there is the purification of | The example of Great Britain in this respect 


ment of a human being. Such a child is cheated 
of a large part of his chance of a happy life, and 


| it is the business of a government to prevent 
| cheating. 
British possessions on this continent, have been | 


All the civilized nations have laws against this 
great wrong. Italy permits children of nine to 
work for wages, but requires, as a preliminary 
condition, the certificate of a physician attesting 
that the child is able to perform the proposed work 
without injury. Perhaps even this inadequate 
measure is a little better than none. It may serve 
to remind people that little children have rights 
which governments are bound to protect. 

Spain goes much farther. In that country the 
limit is fixed at ten years, but with this most im- 
portant addition: boys under thirteen and girls 
under fourteen must not be kept at work more 
than five hours a day. In Sweden the day’s work 
for children is limited to six hours, and night 
work is absolutely prohibited. 

Denmark permits children to labor six hours 
and a half, but also requires two hours’ attend- 
ance at school. In Hungary no child under 
twelve may work in a factory, except with a spe- 
cial license, and the day’s work for minors is lim- 











this continent are a group of gigantic magnolias in 
the Attakapas, Louisiana. The Comte de P—, a 
French lover of trees, hearing of these majestic 
growths, made a journey to Louisiana to see them. 
The old Swiss horticulturist who had them in charge 
thus described his visit: 

‘He. had never seen a magnolia. I took him through 
the woods, that he should not see these giants until 
he was close upon them. They stand like kings upon 
a high hill, each one perfect in shape, crowned with 


| crimson flowers, draped in moss from head to foot. 
| The sun shone on them; the wind stirred the moss 


like silvery veils. 

“When he saw them, he drew his breath and 
stopped short. Then he went up and put his arms 
about the trunk of one, and the tears rolled down his 
cheeks, and I—I loved him like a brother!” 

Between these men and the trader, who sees only 
lumber in a tree, there is the same difference that 
there is between the man who finds music only a 
senseless noise and him who hears in it messages of 
divine import to his soul. 

Nature gives to us only that which we are able to 
receive from her; to this man crops of oats; to that 
strength and repose. The boy or girl who would 
come close to her must train not only eye and ear, but 
heart, to comprehend and receive her language. 
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NOT WORTH THE STRUGGLE. 

The ambition to be “in society” is one which is 
attended by more humiliation than is to be found in 
almost any other fulfilled desire. She who seeks for 
social honors must put her pride in her pocket if she 
wishes to assume a place above that to which she is 
entitled, and whether the game is worth the candle 
becomes the next question. 

A society which tolerates unkind and uncourteous 
speaking among its members is surely no desirable 
summit of ambition, and the following incident, 
which took place in a Western town, stamps the per- 
sons who stood by and did not protest against the 
cruelty of the gossips, as undesirable associates. 

A pretty and charming woman, having some social 
ambition, undertook to give a lunch to some of the 
leading women of the town. She was by no means 
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a cvealthy woman, and the one little maid-servant 
who helped do her house-work was wholly inadequate 
to the task of dainty catering. No course was left 
her but that of culpable extravagance or personal 
effort. She chose to be her own caterer, and being a 
clever little woman, prepared with her own hands a 
lunch fit for a gourmand, 

Her invitations were all accepted, and her table 
was perfection. The affair was a success, and she 
innocently congratulated herself on that mild form 
of triumph. Next day, however, several of her form- 
er guests chanced to meet, and their conversation 
turned at once upon her little party. 

“She makes a very graceful hostess,” said one. 

“Yes,” conceded another; “but she did look a little 
bit anxious when that awkward kitchen-girl rattled 
the plates.” 

“Everything was very nice—though a little rich,” 
put in another. “I never feel that there is good 
taste in being lavish.” 

“Well, I should like to know one thing,” said an 
outspoken dame, “how can Mrs. L—— afford to give 
such an elaborate lunch?” 

“Ah,” said another, with a depth of innuendo not 
to be conveyed by the pen, ‘“‘you should dine with her 
the next day!” 

Who would ever wish to meet such women, 
whether in society or out of it? 


nn heme 
MAURY. 


Cardinal Maury, who, during the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, rose from an obscure position to 


a commanding eminence, from which he fell igno- i 


miniously at the setting of Napoleon’s star, had both 
courage and address. It was he who, during the 
Revolution, valiantly defended the rights of the 
Church, and who, when speaking in the Assembly in 
their favor, originated a phrase which has become 
classical. Interrupted in the course of his argu- 
ments by the groans or applause of the people, he 
exclaimed, angrily : 

“Mr. President, silence those sans-culottes !” 

The ragged and dirty patriots laughed their ap- 
proval of the name, and adopted it, derisive as it 
was, as their distinguishing badge. 

In those days unpopularity was frequently re- 
warded with a swing from the street-lamps. “A la 
lanterne” was a familiar death warrant. 

One day Maury was taking a leisurely promenade, 
when the populace began to cry, “L’ Abbé Maury, & 
la lanterne.” 

The excited beginning of a mob surged toward 
him, but he turned to them carelessly. 

“Well, simpletons,” said he, “and when I am 
there, do you expect to see any clearer?” 

The vivacity of the French nature at once responded 
to this happy bon mot, and the cries were changed to 
“Vive? Abbé Maury !” 

On another occasion, toward the end of 1791, when 
the people had become still more bloodthirsty, at 
least a hundred of them followed Maury on his way 
to the Assembly, assailing him with insulting epi- 
thets. One man finally cried: 

“Stop, you dog of an abbé, or I will send you to 
say mass in the infernal regions!” 

Maury turned sharply. 

“Beware!” he cried, in a tone which made his 
assailants instinctively recoil; “beware, or I may 
send you there before me, to assist at the mass. Here 
are my burettes !” (the two small vases in the cele- 
bration of the mass for the wine and water) and, 
advancing, he drew from his pockets two pistols. 

With the restoration of the Bourbons, however, 
Maury’s star set, and none of his native courage 
seemed to sustain him through the disgrace of im- 


clergyman, who was by no means disconcerted by the 
information. 
“Yes,” he replied, “I saw him. But that’s the 
same man you put to sleep last week. We haven’t 
been able to wake him!” 

————~9>—__—_ 
TO AVOID CONTAGION. 


Modern science attributes most of the contagious 
and infectious diseases to the propagation in the 
human system of microscopic living growths. The 
disease may be escaped if the germs of disease can 
be avoided. Whether the theory is absolutely cor- 
rect or not, there is no question that by observing 
the following rules, which we cut from an exchange, 
the interests of health may be greatly promoted: 


See that all members of the family are successfull 
vaccinated. Keep away from any house in which 
disease is present, unless your services are needed. 
In cases of epidemics, children should be kept from | 
school and from all assemblies. Be sure your drink- ' 
ing water is pure; well-water is always to be sus- 
ected; when there is any doubt about the water, it | 
is always safer to use boiled water. ] 
One who nurses a person sick with a contagious 
disease should be regular in eating, sleeping and in 
taking daily exercise in the open air, and should not 
become over-anxious respecting the danger of con- 
tagion. Avoid taking the breath of the sick person. 
‘eep the hands free from sores and scratches. 
Avoid getting the hands soiled with the discharges 
from the patient, and, if soiled, cleanse as soon as 
ssible. Do not touch the lips to anything that has 
een used by or about the patient, especially spoons, 
cups and glasses. Do not wipe your face or hands | 
with any cloth that has been on or near the sick per- | 
son. The articles of clothing that a person has worn 
ap before, during, or just after illness should not 
e worn by another. 
The expectoration of consumptives should be re- 
ceived in a vessel containing a disinfecting solution, 
or upon rags which should be burned; it should in! 
no case’ be deposited where it can be reached by 
chickens or other domestic animals, which have been 
known to become diseased by eating it, and carry 


contagion to those eating their flesh. 
< —+o» 
EVASIVE. 
Politicians have a hard time of it. They are forced | 
to be civil to people who make requests of them, and 
at least profess to be interested; but it is both more | 
honest and, in the end, better for the person whose 
wishes cannot be gratified to avoid anything that 
savors of deception, or that raises false hopes. 








A literary lady one day asked a Senator concerning 
a place for a bright and competent young woman. 
“Tl see if I can get you a place in the Congres- 
sional Library,” was the smiling reply. | 
Some weeks afterward the Senator and the Blue- | 
Stocking met at a party, when the worthy legislator | 
said, ‘Well, madam, I saw the librarian, and when | 
there is a vacancy, he will let me know.” 

The lady visiting the library soon after, asked the 
librarian, “Did Senator D—— speak to you about a 
place for a lady?” 

“He did.” 

“Did you tell him if there was a vacancy, you 
would let him know?” 

**Yes, madam.” 

“Ts there any probability of a vacancy?” 

“Not the slightest; all our employés are experts, 
who have been in the work from two to five years.” 
“Do you employ ladies in this department at all?” 


into the new library.” 


ward amusement but outward calm. | 
“In from three to ten years,” was the grave reply. | 
The lady meeting the Senator again, laughingly 


occur,” she said, “in a department where only ex- 
perts are available, and ladies never employed!” 
“Ah,” mumbled the Senator, with ludicrous grav- 
ity, “if I had been disposed to mislead, how easy it 
would have been!” 
ee an 
IMITATING GERMAN. 


Judge Brady, of the New York Supreme Court, is 


prisonment and degradation from his high estate. | a scholar and a wit, whose jokes are as famous as 


He survived this change of fortune only about three 
years, and was buried at Rome in an obscure church. 
Neither name nor epitaph marks the spot, but sim- 
ply the engraving of a cardinal’s hat. 


————_<+or-—__—— 
FRUIT WITHOUT SEEDS. 


It is well known that high cultivation tends to pro- 
duce fruit containing fewer seeds, until at last all 
the powers of the tree or plant are directed to the 
perfecting of the pulp. In some cases no seed ap- 
pears. The finest varieties of plantains and bananas, 
pineapples and bread-fruit have no seeds. 

Of course, all such trees and plants have to be 
propagated from shoots or cuttings. It has been a 
common belief that the life of such plants could not 
be prolonged indefinitely. In the case of the apple 
and the orange this is true. The trees have to be 
raised from seeds, and the seedless varieties are 
grafted upon these. 

Such varieties of fruit could not arise in a state of 
nature. They are the result of selection by the early 
races of mankind. It must have been the case that 
the fruit was abundant, so that people were content 
only with the best. It must also have been a favor- 
ite, if not a necessary article of food, or men would 
not have improved it by careful selection. 

Humboldt thought that some species of the plan- 
tain were native to America, but the early discover- 
ers made no mention of finding it here. If we could 
prove it to be native, it would raise our estimate of 
the civilization of the people. 

As the case stands, the probability is that these 
seedless fruits were first produced in the East Indies, 
and from that point have been carried around the 
world. The name of the banana indicates that it 
was given in the East, and that the fruit was a lead- 
ing one in the ancient markets. 
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STILL SLEEPING. 


Even ministers will have their joke, and sometimes 
an exceedingly good one. An English paper says 
that Mr. A—— had invited Mr. B— to preach one 
Sunday in his church, and afterward jocosely accused 
him of having sent a member of the congregation to 
sleep by his sermon. 

The minister smiled and waited for his revenge, 
for when it comes to joking, even good men like to 
retaliate. 

Next Sunday, he sat with the congregation, while 
Mr. A—— preached, and was maliciously pleased at 
seeing one of the audience enjoying a nap. After 


his judicial decisions. A writer inthe Tribune tells 
the story of his greatest effort as a humorist, made 
at a dinner in honor of General Grant: 


It was an inspiration, as most of the very clever 
things are. There was a misunderstanding. Either 
he did not know he was expected to speak, or he had 
no time for preparation. At all events, when he was 
called upon, he rose, only to find his mind ina chaotic 
condition. Almost before he was conscious of any 
definite purpose he began to emit a series of guttural 
sounds in imitation of German. There were a few 
Germans and German scholars present and they 
roared with laughter. 

Soon the whole table caught the idea. He was 
making a speech with neither rhyme nor reason, not 
a single syllable of which had the remotest relation 
to any known human tongue, but which sounded like 
the most perfect German. 

He gesticulated with both grace and spirit. He 
modulated his voice to suit imaginary sentiments. 
Now it was unspeakably tender, now full of the in- 
tensest passion, now harsh and discordant, now lofty 
and sublime. At the end of each well-drawn period, 
rounded with all the symmetry of a poetic close, he 
uttered the one intelligible word, GRANT! It was 
the only word that anybody understood, of course. 

When the judge sat down everybody was roaring 
with laughter. It was a perfect imitation of Ger- 
man, and yet he had not used a single word excepting 
Grant’s name, which had ever served as stem, root, 
prefix or particle in any language, modern or dead, 
| since the confusion of tongues at Babel. General 
Grant regarded it as the greatest address he had ever 
listened to in his honor. 


+o 
“BOSH.” 


A foreign accent is apt to lend a ridiculous appear 
ance to any language, and the English is peculiarly 
susceptible to this form of debasement. The author 
of ‘“‘Magyarland” relates an amusing instance of this 
abuse of words as heard in Hungary. It furnishes 
Dickens with an alias which he never dreamed of 
adopting. 

A young man, the only respectable individual, by 


the way, we had yet seen in Tokay, whom we ob- 
served standing on the banks of the river as we 





marked, abruptly : 
*T sch-peak English.” 


Austrian spy who might possibly 
but our minds were soon relieve 
us that he liked our English literature. 


Wp 


“Never, madam; but we expect to when we go | - 


“And that will be—?” inquired the lady, with in- 


taxed him with his insincerity. ‘If a vacancy should ! 


passed, came toward us, and, taking off his hat, re- 


He wore some kind of uniform, and we began to | , H ? . > Ww 
fear we might have offended the sensitive pa an | - use of Ayer’s Pills, attest the w 
et us into trouble, 
by his informing 


Barry’s Tricopherous—oldest and best hair prepa- 
ration in the world, invariably forces new growth.[ Adv. 

Why do mothers and wives risk their domestic hap- 
piness and their children’s future health by using cheap | 
and unwholesome Flavoring Extracts, when they can 
buy, and should insist upon having, Burnett’s? [Adv. 








DO YOU WANT A 


Gold WatchP 


Then buy a good one—Heavy Case, handsomely finished, 
Fine Keystone Oust-proof, full ruby jeweled movem 
Stem wind and set. Equal in every essential to Watches 
that are sold at $75 to $90. Payable only 


pice $38.00 {$1 Ee 





WEEK. 
If you think of buying a Watch, or would like to be- 
come our Agent, write for full particulars, 
The Keystone Watch Club Co. 


926 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
‘Rsarerence—Any Commercial Agency. a 
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Cuticura Remevies Cure 
Skin ano Bioop Diseases 





trom Pimpces to ScroruLas 


O PEN CAN DO JUSTICE TO THE 

esteem in which the CUTICURA REMEDIES are 

held by the thousands upon thousands whose lives have 

been made happy by the cure of agonizing, humiliating. 

itching, scaly, and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp and 
blood, with loss of hair. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, | 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, are a positive cure for every form of 
skin and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.; 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL éo., Boston, Mass. 

Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


te Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily skin #9 
ee prevented by CUTICURA SOAP. #3 











Rheumatism, Kidney Pains and Weakness 
speedily cured by CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN 
PLASTER, the only pain-killing plaster. 


‘CONVERTIBLE WIRE BASKET. ¢ 
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MARVELLOUS! 
No bee ed yt — canbe Eey 
converted into 1 useful \* = 
and ornamental shapes. == a 
It is a_Lamp Shade, Cake ~ I. = 
Stand, Card Receiver, Egg Boiler, Water Heatcr, ana 1n- 
numerable other articles that are indispensable in the 
house or office. Nothing like it in existence, and Agents 
make #5 to $10 per day. Bought eagerly by all classes. 
Send at once for particulars, etc. Cassgreen ‘g.Co., 
1432 Pear! St.,Cleveland,O., or 79 W.Madison St.,Chicago. 
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Ath nom. One eb 
UMS HEALTHY, 
PRICE 25fA BOTTLE 
E.W,HOYT & CO 
HOYT'S GERMAN COLOGNE 


LOWELL,MASS. 





HORACE PARTRIDGE & CO. 


Manufacturers of Fine Lawn Tennis, 


BOSTON. 








| 
| New American Tate 
BEST RACKETS 
EVER MADE. 


proved Peerless 
EVERY PIECE 
WARRANTED. 





Price, 
$5.50. 


Postage free, if you 
mention paper. 


Our New Standard. Price, $3.00. 


Ln ae in stringing, strength and finish, the leading 
Rackets of most manufacturers. Money refunded if 
goods are not satisfactory. Special discount to 
clubs. Send for our Illustrated Catalogue, con- 
taining revised Tennis rules, and price-list of all out- 
| door games. 
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IRON 


Is essential to the vitality of 
the blood. When deficient, the 
heart’s action is weak and the 
whole system relaxed. Of all 
Blood-tonics, 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


is the most effective. By its 
use, the vital fluid becomes 
rich, pure, and abundant, and 
the feeblest invalid rapidly 
gains strength and vigor. 

“T was afilicted for over three years 





= 
“W/ 


Sa 
ie | 


“Before using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
Since using this medicine, I am able to 





with female weakness and became so 
emaciated and feeble that it was sup- 
posed I was in consumption. As none 
of our family had ever been victims to 
this malady, I determined to see what 
virtue there was in Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
One bottle of this medicine produced a 
decided change for the better, and be- 
fore I had taken three bottles I was 
cured. I have gained in flesh and 
strength and can now do my work with 
ease, being entirely free from any of my 
old troubles.””— Mrs. J. CREIGHTON, 
Highgate, Ont. 

, I was constantly confined to my bed. 
walk two or three miles atatime. Iam 


sixty-four years of age.”—Mrs. SaraH EreEpis, 30 Pleasant st., Lowell, Mass. 


“T have found Ayer’s Sarsaparilla absolutely necessary for the preservation of 


Constantinople, Turkey. 





Prince and Peasant, the Millionair 


Troubles, Costiveness, Biliousness, 


“I like your Boulvair,” he continued, “but I can- | 
not always understand your Bosh.” 

This somewhat uncomplimentary statement was, 
at first, not a little astounding, until we remembered 
| that Dickens is always spoken of in Germany—and 
that therefore he would most probably be so in Hun- 
gary likewise—by his nom de plume of “Boz,” and | 
that that word on the lips of a Hungarian, if he hap- | 

ened to mistake the final letter and substitute ‘‘s” 

or ‘‘z”—which in the Magyar language is invariably 





the service, he mentioned the fact to his brother 


pronounced like ‘sh’”’—would result in “Bosh.” \ 





matism, Jaundice, and Neuralgia. 
but mild, in operation ; and, theref« 


my health.””—Witiram V. SHEtTon, Supt. Imperial Ottoman Gun Factories, 


| Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY Dr. J. C. AYER & Co., LOWELL, Mass. 


Sold by Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5a bottle. 


RICH AND POOR, 


e and Day Laborer, by their common 
orld-wide reputation of this remedy. 


Leading physicians recommend these pills for Stomach and Liver 


and Sick Headache ; also, for Rheu- 
They are sugar-coated ; are prompt, 
sre, the very best medicine for Family 


Use, as well as for Travelers and Tourists. 


‘-Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowel 


1, Mass. Sold by all Dealers in Medicines. 
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% HISTORICAL CALENDAR, 


APRIL. 

Th. 26. “The Youth’s Companion” first published, 1827. 
Fr. 27. Ulysses S. Grant born, 1822. 

Sa. 28. Forts Jackson and St. Philip surrendered, 1862. 
Su. 29. “Peacock’’ captured the “Epervier,” 1814. 
Mo. 30. Washington inaugurated as President, 1789. 
MAY. 

Tu. 1. Connecticut charter issued, 1662. 

We. 2. Battle of Chancellorsville, 1863. 








For the Companion. 
PLANT A TREE! 


He who plants a tree, 
lants a hope. 

Rootlets up through fibres blindly grope; 
Leaves unfold into horizons free. 

So man’s life must climb 

From the clods of time 

Unto heavens sublime. 
Canst thou prophesy, thou little tree, 
What the glory of thy boughs shall be? 


He who plants a tree, 
Plants a joy; 
Plants a comfort that will never cloy; 
Every day a fresh reality, 
eautiful and strong, 

To whose shelter throng 

Creatures blithe with song. 
If thou couldst but know, thou happy tree, 
Of the bliss that shall inhabit thee! 


He who plants a tree,— 
He plants peace. 
Under its green curtain jargons cease. 
af and zephyr murmur soothingly; 
Shadows soft with sleep 
Down tired eyelids creep, 
Balm of slumber deep. 
Never hast thou dreamed, thou blesséd tree, 
Of the benediction thou shalt be. 


He who plants a tree,— 
He plants youth; 
Vigor won for centuries, in sooth; 
Life of time, that hints eternity! 
ughs their strength uprear, 

New shoots, every year, 

On old growths appear. 
Thou shalt teach the ages, sturdy tree, 
Youth of soul is immortality. 


He who plants a tree,— 
He plants love; 

Tents of coolness spreading out above 
Wayfarers, he may not live to see. 

Gifts that grow, are best; 

Hands that bless, are blest; 

Plant! Life does the rest! 
Heaven and earth help him who plants a tree, 
And his work its own reward shall be. 


Lucy LaRcom. 
—— +O 





For the Companion. 


EVERY-DAY WORK. 


One of the most singular legends in China is 
that of Nang Tso, a boy who was the son of a 
poor rice farmer under the Ming dynasty. At 
twelve years of age, Tso said, “Father, let me 
learn to be a soldier, and do great deeds.” But 
his father answered, ‘‘Who, then, will till the 
rice? For I am a cripple, and thou hast six 
brothers and sisters younger than thou.” 

The boy remained and tilled the fields, and fed 
his brothers and sisters until the famine came and 
swept them all away. 

When he was a man of twenty-four, he said 
again to his father, ‘There is yet time for me to 
serve the Emperor, and to do mighty deeds.” But 
his father said, ‘“Thy mother is bed-ridden. Who, 
then, shall cook her rice, or watch by her at 
night ?” 

Then Tso, without a fretful word, remained, 
and tended his mother for ten years. When she 
was dead, he spoke no more of his heart’s wish, 
but until he was a man of sixty tilled the farm, 
carrying his father on his back to the fields in the 
morning, and back to the house at night, that 
they might not be separated a moment. 

When he was a gray-haired man, the Emperor 
sent to him the medal of merit which is given to 
those officers who have been bravest in war, and 
caused proclamation to be made : 

‘No soldier has served me more faithfully than 
he who has taught filial piety to my people.” 

Confucius taught that the highest heroism may 
be shown through the most commonplace actions. 
“The divine Gautama,” says the proverb, “once, 
in the shape of a donkey, drew a cart.” 

There is hardly a reader of the Companion who 
does not need to learn this lesson. Every young 
man or woman of high nature longs like the 
Chinese Tso for the chance to show the noble 
impulses which fire the soul, in some great action. 
But, for one hero whom the world recognizes, 
there are thousands of obscure men plodding 
through their whole lives in work-shops, farms or 
offices, and women busy from childhood to old 
age, in sewing, nursing, or washing dishes. They 
think their lives are lost, for their labor is only to 
earn the means of life. 

They should remember that Christ was about 
His Father’s business when He was subject unto 
His mother and the carpenter Joseph as much as 
when He stood upon the mount of transfigura- 
tion. His whole teaching was to show us how to 
illumine poor, bare, commonplace lives with a 
divine meaning. 

“We need no great opportunities to live nobly,” 
says a German writer. ‘‘As the tiniest dew-drop 
reflects the splendor of the whole heavens, so the 
most trifling word or action may be filled with 
the truth and love of God.” 

“Even in short measures,” 
“life may perfect be.” 

It is true that no emperor now sends a golden 
medal to the gray-haired drudge in the work-shop, 


says Ben Jonson, 


|or to the woman bending over a sewing-machine, 
| who are giving their lives to some unselfish, pure 
purpose. Nor are they held up like Tso to the 
admiration of the nation. 

But “God,” says a homely German proverb, 
‘‘does not pay all his wages on Saturday night.” 


OF 
| THE “SQUIRE.” 


| The men who made New England knew the 
“Squire” in Old England, and liked him, when he 
had good sense and a kind heart. They transplanted 
him to their villages, where he took root, not as the 
lord of the manor, but as the one man in the com- 
| munity who had a personal interest in all that was 
| going on, and was associated with all public and pri- 
vate affairs, either by the helping hand or the judi- 
cious counsel. There was a succession of these dig- 
nitaries in Walpole, N. H., one of whom was “Tom” 
| Bellows. The townspeople spoke of him as the 
“Squire,” and his relatives called him “Uncle 
Squire.” 





During forty years he was sheriff, and though he 
never failed in the performance of official duties, yet 
he was so considerate to the unfortunate that the 
people thought no one ever had or ever could fill the 
office as ‘‘the Squire” did. He therefore held it, as 

all offices should be held, by the right of being the 
| fittest man in the community for the place. 

One of his descendants tells, in ‘‘Traditions of the 
Bellows Family,” a story of the Squire’s benevolence 
and lofty morality which explains the almost rever- 
ence in which he was held in the community. 

In 1816 there was frost every month of the year. 
During the summer the gardens and fields sparkled 
on several mornings with frost and ice. The grain 
and corn crops all through the Northern States were 
blighted. Speculators scoured the country to buy all 
the grain and corn held over by the farmers from the 
preceding year’s crop. 

They called upon the Squire, who had on hand sev- 
eral hundred bushels of corn, and offered him a high 
price for the lot; but not a bushel could they get 
from this man, who scorned to make a neighbor’s 
necessity his own opportunity. 

The Squire did not keep the corn in his crib-house. 
On the contrary, he published far and near that poor 
»eople could buy corn of the “Squire of Walpole” 

or just what they paid the year before. They came 
from fifty miles away; even those without money 
came, for the Squire gave corn to very poor men. He 
believed that giving to such was lending to the Lord, 
and he liked that sort of security. 

A stranger, seeing the Squire driving in his old- 
fashioned chaise through the one long street of the 
village, would say, “Why, that man has business 
with about every man, woman and child in Wal- 

le 1’? 

The horse, knowing his master, took a leisurely 
pace; the rein hung on his flanks, and he always 
stopped when he heard the Squire’s voice speakin, 
to an acquaintance. A minute’s pause, and he woul 
go on, to stop again ere he had gone two rods; there 
was no hurry. ; 

During the long sermon, the Squire would rise, 
| rest his arms over the high top of the square pew, 

and look over the congregation to see who was pres- 
ent at church, and who was absent. The survey 
being satisfactory, he would turn his peaceful face 
up to the minister in the two-story pulpit, and listen 
until rested, when he resumed his seat. 
It was such men as the Squire that kept New Eng- 
| land true to her traditions, and made her revered at 
home and honored abroad. 
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BIG WAVES. 


It is a very common phrase to speak of the waves 
as “running mountain high’ during a storm, but 
this is only an exaggeration. Accurate measure- 
ments made by Scoresby proved that, during storms, 
waves in the Atlantic rarely exceed forty-three feet 
from hollow to crest, the distance between the crests 
being five hundred and sixty feet, and their speed 
thirty-two and one-half miles an hour. More recent 
observations in the Atlantic give from forty-four feet 
to forty-eight feet as the highest measured waves; 
but such heights are rarely reached, and, indeed, 
waves exceeding thirty feet are very seldom encoun- 
tered. 


The monsoon waves at Kurrachee breakwater 
works were found to dash over the wall to the depth 
=  scnaae feet, or about forty feet above mean sea- 

evel. 

The greatest heights of waves on the British coast 
were those observed in Wick Bay—so famous for the 
exceptionally heavy seas which roll into it—being 
thirty-seven and one-half to forty feet. Green seas 
to the depth of twenty-five feet poured over the para 
pet of the breakwater at intervals of from seven to 
ten minutes, each wave, it was estimated, being a 
mass of forty thousand tons of water, and this con- 
tinuously for three days and nights. 

The iron pile light-house erected on the Bishop 
Rock was carried away by unbroken seas striking the 
dwelling, the floor of which was eighty-five feet above 
high water. A tower . was subsequently 
erected on the Bishop, and in 1860 the waves carried 
away the fog-bell, weighing three hundred-weight, 
at an elevation of one hundred feet above the sea. 
In the Shetland Islands blocks of stone have been 
quarried at the height of seventy to seventy-five feet 
| above the mean sea-level. 

But these instances of the action of the waves 
during storms sink into insignificance when it is 
mentioned that blocks of concrete, weighing as much 
as twenty-six hundred pounds, were carried away b 
the repeated assaults of the wild rollers of Wic 


y. 

The depth to which wave action extends has been 
differently estimated, but it varies from seventy to 
one hundred feet, as shell-fish which are known only 
to live at these depths are thrown upon the shore 
during heavy gales, and it has been ascertained that 
shingle is moved in a depth of fifty feet. 

For all practical purposes, however, so far as har- 
bor works are concerned, it is found that there is 
little movement of materials under eighteen or 
twenty feet below the water, the foundations of 
breakwaters hitherto constructed not having been 
disturbed below these levels.— Scotsman. 


—— +0 
HER CHANGE. 


A quick wit, a kind heart and a long purse are 
three excellent things none too often found together, 
but the Church Union has heard of one instance, 
the particulars of which all good people will enjoy 
reading : 


A woman, feeble with age and overwork, stepped 
into a New York horse-car. She hobbled to a seat, 
and, depositing her bundle on the floor, proceeded to 
fumble in her pocket for her fare. 

After much searching, she produced a quarter, which 
she handed to the conductor, who returned the change 
to her trembling fingers; but, before she could put it 
in her pocket, one of the pieces fell to the floor, and 
was lost between the slats at her feet. In vain she 
tried to find it, and with a look of resignation she 
gave it up. 

A tall man, dressed in black, sat facing her, and 
watched her intently as she leaned back in her seat. 
His hand went to his ket; then, stooping forward, 
he appeared to be looking for the lost coin, and with 





an “Ah, here it is madame!” he stretched his hand 
to the floor, and, raising it, deposited the money in 
her lap. 

He enediiately left the car. The old woman beck- 


oned to the conductor, and showing him a five-dollar | 


‘old-piece, asked him if he had not given it to her 
by a mistake. He assured her he had given her two 
dimes. 

She could not understand how she came by it, but 
some of the passengers could; and, as she put her 
hand to her face to hide the tears of joy that dimmed 
her eyes, some one whispered the stranger’s name. 

He is one of the best-known philanthropists of 
New York, a member of a family noted for many 
years, far and wide, for its countless good deeds. 


a 
For the Companion. 


TO THE END. 


O friend of mine! 

Stanch friend of mine! 
Hold fast my hands in yours, and say, 
The love out-leaping from your eyes— 
“You have been friend to me alway, 

God bless you, friend of mine. 


O friend of mine! 
Firm friend of mine! 
We each life’s bitterness have known, 
And hand in hand we both have stood, 
And now I leave you here alone— 
God bless you, friend of mine! 


O friend of mine! 

Strong friend of mine! 
Your love has made my life seem fair :— 
Life goes too swift for love like yours— 
Your arm upholds me in despair, 

God bless you, friend of mine! 


O friend of mine' 

True friend of mine! 
My feeble breath is failing fast— 
Hold close my hands, bend down your face, 
Good-bye—yes—faithful to the last— 

God bless you, friend of mine! 


ALGERNON SASSIN. 
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USING HIS HEELS. 


Some men are able to joke in the midst of the most 
fearful circumstances, and, unless their nonsense is 
in bad taste, it is not ill-timed, but, on the contrary, 
is generally welcomed by those who need ‘‘hearten- 
ing up.” Colonel Bell, an English soldier, tells the 
following story of an incident which, he says, occurred 
during a battle of the Peninsular War. 


When the battle began, the surgeon of a certain 


regiment was in his proper oo. at the rear of the | 
8 


men. He had deposited his instruments under a 
tree, and crept along in the rear of the troops until 
he saw the men beginning to fall. Then he ran back 
as fast as he could, to bring up his mule and appara- 
tus. 


Doctors wore at that time cocked hats and feathers, | 


and were not to be easily distinguished, at a distance, 
from the general staff. 


As he went at full speed along one side of a hedge, | 


a general officer, with his aide-de-camp, came gallop- 
ing up the other way. 


“There’s an officer running away!” cried the for- | 
mer. ‘“Stophim! Hallo, sir, where are you going?” | 


No answer. Both officers wheeled their horses. 
“Stop, sir!” cried the superior one. 
account of yourself, and your name.” 

“No, no!” shouted the doctor. 
plenty of fighting for one day.” 

The officer was furious, and pushed on after the 
fugitive, the stiff fence still between them. 

“Give your name, sir!” 

“Oh, never mind my name; everybody knows me. 
Look out for yourself. Your life’s not worth a 

enny! Go to the front and be killed, if you like. 

iverybody’s being killed there but me!” speaking 
over his shoulder and running like the wind. 

On he went until he reached his apparatus, which 
he proceeded to load upon the mule and ordered his 
assistant to move with it to the front. Then he 
dashed back in the direction from which he had 


“Give an 


“I’m off; seen 


— and the officers realized that they had been | 


sold. 
+or— 





HAD HER SAY. 


Court officers and attorneys know that there are 
times when it is best to disregard the usual methods 
of procedure, and allow the witnesses to tell things 
in their own way as the only means of getting de- 
sired information from them. This is particularly 
true of a garrulous witness, like the one mentioned 
in the following incident. She had been placed on 
the witness stand in a case involving the ownership 
of an ancient gray mule, claimed by two farmers. 
After the usual preliminary questions, the attorney 
for the defendant asked: 


“You know the mule in question to belong to John 
Doe, don’t you?” 

“Well, now,” she said, ‘I’ll tell you just what I 
know "bout that old mule. In the first place, the 
critter aint wuth five dollars, and”— 

“Answer my question, please.” 

“TI wouldn’t give three dollars and a quarter for 
him,” the witness went on, calmly. ‘You ever seen 
that mule, mister?” 

“That has nothing to do with the case,” said the 
attorney, angrily. 

“Well, you - ones to see the critter. He’s ’bout 
forty years old, and blind as a bat, and” — 

“Can’t you answer a simple question?” 

“It beats me to think that two men of good com- 
mon-setse should go to law ’bout a critter like that, 
and I made up my mind ’fore I came here, I’d say 


“Well, now that you’ve said it, can’t you go on and 
answer my question?” 

“If I was John Doe, I’d be ’shamed to lay claim 
to — a beast. It aint no earthly good to any one, 
an on 

In her own time and in her own way she finally 
said that she believed the “critter” to belong right- 
fully to John Loe. 


<a> 
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ENTANGLED. 


It is not easy even to conceive of the state of that 
man’s nerves—if he has any—who can smoke a pipe 
in a dynamite factory; and yet there are men who 
do it. For it seems to be an almost general rule that 
men before whom the danger signal is always flying 
grow careless and take appalling risks. The follow- 
ing narrative of a most perilous adventure of Robert 
Archibald, employed by the Bell Telephone Company, 
which is taken from the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
shows what dangers menace the brave, hardy men 
who act as “linemen” for telegraph and telephone 
companies : 

Archibald was ordered to climb a sixty-foot pole 
on a corner and examine the wires, which were not 
working well. He is a sturdy man, twenty-six years 
old, and delights in climbing to perilous heights. 
The fact that there was a drizzling rain, which ren- 
dered the Brush electric light wires more dangerous 
than usual, did not admonish Archibald to be more 
careful than usual. He strapped on his spurs and 


ascended to the cable-box, which is about forty-five 
feet above the und. 


gro 
While opening the cable-box and examining the 





switches and connection, the steel spur on his boot 
rush wire. In. | 


suddenly came in contact with the 


stantly the man was terribly shocked - the powerful 
current of electricity which was being driven through 
= wire by ten immense dynamos at the power- 
1ouse, 

He uttered a groan of pain and fell. Fortunately, 
| however, his foot became entangled in a maze of 
| wires on eo and he was thus saved a fall to the 

granite-paved street below. 

Several of the wires which suspended Archibald in 
mid-air were Brush electric light wires, and these 
tortured the poor fellow till he shrieked with agony. 
He was so badly tangled up in the wires that he was 
helpless. His head hung downward and his feet 
were inextricably caught in the smaller telephone 
wires above. Meantime an immense crowd of curi- 
ous people gathered below, but they were powerless 
to aid the ——s man. 

Two or three linemen, who soon arrived on the 
spot, climbed to reach Archibald, but he was out of 
their reach, and if they cut the lines he would be 
killed in the fall. Suddenly Archibald cried out: 

“Send for a fire-truck, or I’ll be burned to death!” 

“That’s it!” shouted a policeman; ‘“‘why didn’t we 
think of that before?” 

The officer quickly summoned the No. 3 Hayes 
truck, which was quickly on the spot, and the ladder 
was raised by a half-dozen firemen, who worked 
vigorously at the crank until Archibald was reached. 
Here another difficulty was presented. The firemen 
could not dislodge the lineman from the twisted 
wires, which were knotted and tied about him in a 
perfect labyrinth that no one could penetrate. 

Finally, it was decided to tie a rope about the un- 
fortunate man, throw one end over the cross-arms at 
the top of the pole, and let him down after the wires 
were cut. This was done. A line was tied about 
Archibald’s shoulders, and then the wires were cut, he 
was pulled up out of danger, and then lowered to the 
ground. 
| — +o - 


| NOT SO STRANGE. 


Who has not, at some time, stood meekly by while 
ea shop-girl talked of her personal affairs with some 
intimate friend, and wondered how “one small head” 
could enable her at the same time to sell her goods 
and entertain her visitor? One person at least seems 
to have solved that problem. A gentleman one day 
went into a small store to make a trifling purchase, 
and while the pretty saleswoman rolled up his parcel, 
she also told an admiring young man, who was lean- 
ing on the counter, the story of her last attendance 
at the Debating Club: 


“He was just as disagreeable as he could be that 
night,” she went on, undismayed by a double audi- 
ence. “He said if Kate Hooper and I sat in the 
back seats and laughed, the committee would give up 
inviting us tocome. Thank you” (as she passed the 
customer his change), and she went on with her 
story to its bitter end of quarrelling and parting. 
| Still the gentleman lingered, and though she sev- 
| eral times glanced at him in surprise, was evidently 

determined to prolong his stay beyond that of the 
young man, who finally took the hint, and withdrew. 
Then said the customer : 
| “I have been greatly interested in watching you, 

and seeing how many things you could do at once. 
| You seem to be able to give your attention to several 
| occupations at the same time.” 

“Of course,” returned she, pert but flattered. 
“Anybody must be stupid that can only do one thing 
| at a time.” 

“You did up my package, told a story, put your 
| counter in order, and gave me my change,” said the 
| gentleman, admiringly, ‘‘and, as one might say, at 
the same moment. Now I have heard it declared 
that a person can only give his entire attention to 
one subject at a time. This is a most interesting 
case!”’ 

“Well, I don’t know as I’m any smarter than any- 
body else,” said she, bridling, ‘but, at any rate, that’s 
what J can do!” 

“Oh, there’s one thing I ought to mention,” said 
the gentleman. ‘You know you gave me my change 
| just as you were telling your friend that interesting 

story. You should have given me eighty-five cents, 
but instead you made it a dollar and eighty-five. It 
| was very kind of you, but you must allow me to re- 
turn it. Good-morning!” 

So he left the girl who could turn her attention in 
somany directions wondering, as she looked at that 
extra dollar, if she did not appear rather foolish. 


— 
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DRAGGED OUT. 


Baiting badgers is cruel sport, and, according to 
the author of “Saddle and Moccasin,” one which 
may be carried on in an ingenious manner. One day 
a crowd of men was collected about a badger hole, 
and had sent one after another of their fine terriers 
in to fight the animal and drive him out. Every time 
the dogs were worsted, and invariably came out torn 
and bleeding. 














The men were ogg going to give up their sport, 
when a melancholy, shabby-looking stranger, stand- 
ing near, said, in an indifferent tone, “I guess, mis- 
ters, my old dog’d fetch that badger out for you—if 
you want him, that is.” 

The dog was a homely mongrel, and when the 
crowd had once looked him over, and compared him 
with their handsome imported terriers, they roared 
with laughter, and ae the stranger to fulfil his 
boast. The man picked the mongrel up and stroked 
him tenderly, and the old dog winced a little, as if he 
could see the future. 

“Put him in!” cried the men; “put him in!” 

“Right now, gentlemen,” said the stranger, and 
stooping down, he pressed him gently into the hole, 
tail first. 

For a minute or two the old dog lay there with only 
his head in sight, one eye fixed reproachfully on his 
master, and the other cocked anxiously backward. 
Then there came a terrific yelp and a cloud of dust, 
and he shot out of the hole with the badger fastened 
upon him. Both badger and men looked decidedly 
as if they had been sold. 


44> 
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MAKING AN EGG STAND. 


We print below the first 
of a series of interesting 
mechanical experiments, 
which, with the accompa- 
nying cuts, are taken from 
the Paris Illustration. 
All these experiments are 
of a most simple character, 
and require no apparatus 
which any boy cannot find 
in his own home, or make 
for himself. 





Every one knows the 
story of Columbus and his 
eee; nearly every one knows 
also how to make an egg 
stand without breaking the end, by shaking it previ- 
ously hard enough to mix the white and the yolk, the 
latter of which, by sinking to the bottom, acts as 
ballast to the egg. 

Our design shows a new solution of the problem. 
A cork is slightly hollowed out in such a manner as 
to fit exactly one of the ends of the egg; two forks, 
which should be of equal weight, are fastened in 
opposite sides of the cork, and the whole placed 
vertically on the rim of a bottle or glass. 
| After some careful adjustment of the cork and egg, 

you will finally get an equilibrium firm enough to 
enable the structure to remain upright. 
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For the Companion. 


WHY PEARLIE CRIED. 


She cried awhile in the morning 
Because she waked too soon; 
She cried again at breakfast, 
She hurt her mouth with a spoon. 
She cried when mamma kissed her, 
«Cause ’twasn’t the hurted spot,” 
And next, she cried for syrup, 
Because she wanted a lot. 


She cried, when papa left her, 
To go with him to town; 
She cried when she bumped 
her forehead, 





heart going pit-a-pat wildly, keeping time to the | 
fleet pit-a-pat of my bare feet. 

“T had got the coals and was half-way home, 
running like a little doe, with the copper skillet | 
held straight out in front of me by its long han- | 
dle, when whirr-rr-rr—pounce! and something 
big and heavy and savage dropped down from a | 
roadside tree right upon my head, and began 
scratching my thick hood. 

“Oh, how I screamed! I dropped the skillet | 
and ran harder than ever, the woods echoing to | 
my cries, while the thing on my head kept tearing | 
my hood and striking me in the face till I could | 
scarcely see the path. 

‘‘Mother heard me coming and ran out across 
the clearing to my aid, and pulled the creature off | 
my head. 

“Twas a great owl! But it was so strong that 
she could not hold it and it flew off among the 
trees, leaving her hands full of its beautiful, soft 
feathers. 


“Tt had torn the top of my hood nearly all to 


pieces and scratched and bruised my head and | 
face with its sharp talons and strong wings. 
Mother led me to the house and then went back to 
find the skillet of coals. We soon had a bright 
fire, which restored my courage somewhat; but 
whenever I went through the wood-road, after | 
that, I always kept an eye to the tree-tops.”” 


CHRISTINE STEPHENS. 


a 


A BRIGHT LITTLE GIRL who had been reading 
Miss Edgeworth’s story of “Lazy Lawrence” was 
puzzled by a word in it which she could not un- 
derstand. 

Running to her mother, she asked, ‘“Mamma, | 
what’s the meaning of ‘transported’ ?” | 

The mother thinking only of the more obscure | 
meaning said, absently, ‘‘“Iransported’ means | 
very much pleased with anything, overjoyed.” 

“Well,” said Phyllis, ‘chow funny! The stable- 
boy was overjoyed to Botany Bay.” 























Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
i. 


RIDDLE. 


Our name is legion, yet there lives 
moves—one of me—on this earth, 

And none can give just what he gives,— 

His thoughts of wisdom and of mirth. 
Men bring the spoils of every clime, 

That we with cheer their friends may greet, 
And daily spend both gold and time, 

To make us lovely, pure, 
and sweet. 





She cried when she tum- 


bled down. 
She cried to write with a 
*“pentil,” 
Then cried to dip it in 
ink; 
The next time I heard her 
erying 
She “had a pain,” I 
think. 
She cried, she was so 
sleepy, 


But didn’t want a nap; 
She cried that mamma was 
busy 
When she wanted to sit 
in her lap; 
She cried because it was 
bed-time, 
She thought it came too 
soon, 
And as she was carried 
away up stairs 
She was singing the same 
old tune. 
Now, don’t you think so 
many tears 
Make quite a sea of sor- 
row? 
Oh, what shall we do with 
Pearlie, 
If she cries so much to- 
morrow! 
Joy ALLISON. 


o = —~@r 
For the Companion. 


WHAT TORE GRANDMA'S 
HOOD. 


“Tt’s nice to have 
matches, isn’t it, dear?” 
said grandma, as_ she 
watched Ted light the 
kindlings beneath the coal 
in the parlor grate. ‘We 
didn’t have them when I 
was a little girl.” 

‘“°Tis nice when they 
pop so jolly—just like a 
Fourth o’ July fire-crack- 
er!” cried Ted, scratch- 
ing a parlor match against 
the grate just to hear it 
crack. 

“Didn’t have any 
matches, grandma ?”’ said 
Lou. “Why, how’d you 
build a fire ?” 

‘We didn’t let it go out, 
dear; at least, not often. 
We used to rake up great 
brands or some pitch 
knots in the big fire-place, 
and cover them deep with 
ashes, and they would 
keep alive all night. If 
they happened to go out, 
as they did once in a 
while, we used to run to 
our nearest neighbor to 
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Our value never can be 
told 
In gold and silver, pounds 
and pence; 
Though centuries 
backward rolled, 
We stand, our founders’ 
monuments. 


have 


Happy the men who know 
his thought, 
Happy the men who us 
possess ; 
Fond memories of us have 
brought 
Poor outcasts 
us to bless. 


back, for 


2. 
BLANKS. 


(To be filled with the same 
word transposed.) 


**** «*** boast of 
being the scene of many a 
* eee HRHH 

The *« * * * * * * seems 
to ** * **x** for ob- 
taining another appropria- 
tion. 

The conversation of an 
** *©* © &© &# &© & *& «Can 
hardly be instructive « « 
KKEKKAREH, 


MYRTLE GREEN. 
3. 
WORD TRIANGLE. 


1 * * * * * * @ 
< 


* * 
* * * 
* * 
ad 


* *& *# & & 


3 
From 1 to 2, from 1 to 3, 
and from 2 to 3, the largest 
known tree in the world. 


2d line, across, Aineas’ 
mother - in-law. 3d_ line, 
across, seventh Roman 
emperor. 4th line, across, 
to drink frequently. 5th, 
vowels. 6th, a consonant. 
H. A. G. 


4. 
CHARADE. 


My first warms the foot, 

My second warms the pal- 
ate. 

My third warms the hand, 

My whole warms the heart. 


5. 


COMPOUND DOUBLE 
ACROSTIC, 


Cross-words:; A narrow 
passage of water; the place 
of greatest depression; a 
round molding; a kind of 
fine sand used as a polish- 
ing-powder. 

Primals ; A vessel equip- 
ped with three masts. 

Finals; A machine for 
lowering heavy weights to 
a ship’s deck. 

Connected: A garden 
flower, the earliest of spring. 


6. 


AN ENDLESS .CHAIN 
FIVE LINKS. 


OF 


I. 
When I’m a friend no task 


shirk, 
But prove my friendship by 
my work. 


Il. 
The poet breathed in verse 
a sigh 








borrow some fire.” 

Lou laughed. ‘‘Oh, how 
queer, grandma! Did you ever have to go?” 

“Oh yes, sometimes,” said grandma. “I re- 
member once of getting greatly frightened, when 
I was about eight years old, while running after 
fire. 

“It was in May. 
ging camp all winter, and was now helping ‘drive’ 
the lumber he had helped cut down the river to 
the mills. 

‘Mother had spun up all the wool, and needed 
to spin the flax for our linen frocks, but it wasn’t 
ready. It had been ‘broken,’ but not ‘combed.’ 
So one day she took us children out to the log 
barn with her while she combed some flax. We 


were out there till nearly dark, and when we went | 


to the house, there wasn’t a spark of fire. 
“Dear! dear!’ cried mother. ‘Polly, you'll 
have to take the copper skillet and run to Aunt 
Comfort’s. I’m just beat out!’ 
“I tied on my old homespun hood, seized the 


Father had been in the log- 





For the Companion. 
A WISH. 
She never gets a scolding, 
She’s never sent to bed, 
She hasn’t got a napkin 
Put on her when she’s fed; 
She plays with me, yet no one 
Tells her, ‘Don’t make a noise ;’ 
I sometimes wish my dolly 
Was me, and I was toys.” 
JULIE M. LIPPMANN. 
—_——_~+or—__—_- 
For the Companion. 


CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


“Mamma, I wish I was black like Sambo.” 
“Why, my dear child, what makes you wish 





such a thing as that ?” | 
“Oh, ‘cause you wouldn’t see then when my | 


P | hands were dirty.” } 
skillet, and flew along the dusky wood-road toward | 


Aunt Comfort’s log-house, which was a third of a | 
mile distant through the dense woods, with my little sister was shown her for the first time. She | but the tears didn’t come up.” 


Myrtie was only a baby herself when the new | 


had never been with a small baby, and knew 
nothing about them. But this tiny creature’s 
nestling and soft gruntings reminded her of some- | 
thing she had seen, and she cried out, a pleased 
recognition flashing in her big brown eyes. 
“Piggy! Piggy!” 

“What did papa say before breakfast ?” asked | 
the minister of little Ned. | 

Ned looked at him thoughtfully for a moment, | 
and then, with a quick recollection of some funny | 
lessons papa had taught him that morning, drew 
down his face and drawled out, ‘“‘Aw-ha! Aw-ha! 
aw-ha!” in ludicrous imitation of a mule. 


An elder brother had just left home for a dis- | 
tant State, and the family grieved much over his 
departure. A visitor, meeting Willie at the door, 
said, “Well, Willie, did you cry when Brother Rob 
left ?” 

“No,” he replied, with a sigh, “I cried inside, 


Then struck me and I made 
reply. 

Ill. 

I hope, with daily duties done, 

You'll find that my reward you’ve won. 
IV. 

To progress I am not a friend, 

For I announce and am its end. 
v. 

Imprisoned rainbow-tints I hold, 

And oft I’m worth my weight in gold. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Pod. 

2. PBOPORTION 
~@econworstreors 
RBBLATILVSE ET 
GOoOoRMANODIZE 
Bu re TEe Tt eo Se 
STAT IOSBASR F 
LEARNTOFL Y 
INTBRLOPER 
THEALMASNACO 
L_ReAD UE LATS 


Proclamation of Peace. 


3. Little Neighbors, by Emily Huntington Miller. 
Little Miss Tippet, by Mary Brine. Little 
Mirabel’s Fair, by Susie M. Waring. Little Blue 
Lady, and Other Tales, by Elizabeth H. Mitchell. 
oo Folks in Feathers and Fur, by Olive Thorne 

iller. 


4. Scent—cent. 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly. The | 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- | 
vance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any | 
time during the year. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is | 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver 
to us in a letter must do it on their own responsi- 
bility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes, must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper, which shows to what time your sub- 
scription is pald, can be changed. 

Discontinuances. — Remember that the publishers | 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which | 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until a arages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 


IMPLANTATION OF TEETH. 


From a paper on this subject read by Dr. Abbott, 
of New York, before the New York Academy of 
Medicine, and printed in the Medical Record, we 
gather the following facts. Teeth, which had long 
been out of the mouth, have been inserted into arti- | 
ficial sockets made in the jaw, and have become, to | 
all appearance, good, healthy and serviceable teeth. 

Into the socket from which a decayed tooth has 
been extracted a sound tooth, taken from another 
jaw, has been inserted, and, being held in for a time 
with ligatures, has united fully with the tissues of 
the socket. 

This has occasionally been done for two centuries, 
and possibly much longer. Ambroise Paré says in 
his work, published in 1561: 

“T have heard it represented by a credible person 
that he saw a iady of the prime nobility who, instead 
of a rotten tooth she drew, made a sound tooth— 
drawn from one of her waiting-maids at the same 
time—to be substituted and inserted; which tooth, 
in process of time, as it were taking root, grew so 
firm as that she could chaw upon it as well as upon 
any of the rest.” 

The great Hunter recommends replanting a tooth 
when extracted by mistake, or knocked out by acci- 
dent. A tooth inserted by him into the comb of a 
cock fully grew to the comb. In more modern times 
teeth have been extracted to favor difficult opera- 
tions,—as in abscesses,—and subsequently replanted. 

Three or four years ago Dr. Younger attempted, 
for the first time, to insert teeth into artificial sock- 
ets made for the purpose in the jawbone. Since then 
he has done it forty or fifty times, in the majority of 
cases with marked success. 

Whether a union takes place between the perios- 
teun: of the tooth and the tissues of the bone is not 
certain, those who have undergone the operation not 
being disposed to have the tooth again extracted to 
determine the question. A post mortem, of course, 
would settle it; but the implanted tooth seems to be 
as firmly fixed as the others. 

Dr. Tonner, who had had two teeth implanted six 
months before, was present at the meeting of the 
medical society when these facts were recited. The 
inserted teeth had been extracted from the jaws of 
their owners eight years before. The teeth were 
seen to be firmly set, and they gave no inconven- 
ience. 

In answer to an assertion by a French doctor that 
such teeth would dissolve in two years, Dr. Tonner 
said that he would prefer to have the operation re- 
peated every two years to wearing a plate. 


——— 
RALPH. 


A pet raven described in Mr. Inkett’s ‘‘Reminis- 
cences” must have been a rascal to the very bone. 
It seemed as if he thought of nothing but mischief 
from one day’s end to another, and so ingenious was 
he that his pranks were always astonishing ones. He 
frequented the kitchen, where he stole everything he 
could lay his claws on; the cook’s scissors, thimble, 
spectacles, keys or money all found their way to his 
hiding-place, and she finally declared that she could 
not “live any longer with that raven.” 


As she was a privileged person, the bird was given 
away toa neighbor who had a large lawn, which it 
was to be presumed he would find sufficient for a 
playground. 

Soon, however, the gardener complained that it 
was “no use to do gardening while that bird was 
there.” Then it came out that, while the gardener 
was at work, Ralph stayed quietly in a tree to watch 
proceedings, but when he had gone away, the bird 
came down, pulled up every peg he could find, and 
scratched up every seed, undoing everything he had 
seen done. 

Ralph was now banished to the stable-yard, where 
the poultry were also kept; but the hens, instead of 
fattening, grew thin, and the servant noticed that, 
although they ate voraciously when he was feeding 
them, ail the grain which he left for them remained 
untouched. He therefore hid himself to watch pro- 
ceedings, and found that, as soon as he disappeared, 
Master Ralph came down, and began to walk back- 
ward and forward before the coops, like a sentinel. 


' ture to peck at the food, its head received sucha blow 


| of his tribulations while learning the native lan- 


| native sees a person noting down anything, he makes 





! 


from the bill of the sentinel that it speedily profited | 
by the lesson. | 

Ralph was next banished to the coal-hole and shut 
up in the dark, and it was not long before bits of coal | 
and brick came rattling down the chimney of the 
adjoining house. 
had made a hole into that chimney and had been 
amusing himself by tossing up bits of material which 
then fell rattling into the fireplace. 

He was now removed to a distant farm, but there, 
having watched the ducks swimming, decided that 
such exercise would be good for the chickens also. 
Going behind one brood after another, with his great 
wings he flapped them all into the pond. 

This was too much, and poor Ralph, having failed 
in his system of education, was ignominiously shot. 


a ees 
SHARP-EYED AFRICANS. 


A missionary to the Dark Continent narrates some 


guage. His first efforts with interpreters were quite 
useless, he says, because the poor fellows were try- 
ing to adapt their language to the European capacity! 
But they were certainly bright enough in some re- 
spects. 

I had begun to hold conversations with the natives 
in their own tongue about six weeks after = ar- 
rival, but I often got information exactly similar to 
what Mr. Pickwick got from his cabman. Whena 


up his mind to say something worth noting! 

So much did I feel this that at one time I endeav- 
ored to keep my book out of sight. One method was 
to have a pencil in my hand which I pretended to be 
playing with. | 

I thus got down some new words on my thumb- 
nail, and was beginning to congratulate myself on 
the success of my stratagem; but about ten minutes 
after another man approached the group, when one 
of my friends hailed him: 

“Come here and talk with the white man. He is 
writing on his fingers. He has written three new 
things already.” 

The trick was useless. Not only had they seen it 
all, but they could tell how many words I had writ- 
ten, and great was the laughter as the new-comer 
examined the guilty thumb-nail. 


i — 


PROMPT OBEDIENCE. 


“Obey” and “tell no lies” were the two precepts 
which summed up the whole duty of a boy, in the 
days when Mr. T. Adolphus Trollope was a lad. He 
tells an incident of his boyhood, which shows that 
his obedience was prompt and habitual : 


Young Tom, his mother and her friend, Mrs. Gib- 
bons, with her daughter Kate, were returning one 


Investigation proved that Ralph | CAUSE 





afternoon from a long ramble in the country. While 


| crossing some fields, they came to a steep, grassy de- 


clivity, down which Tom and the little girl ran, hand 
in hand. 
“Stop, Tom!” called out his mother, suddenly. He 


| halted as quickly and as obediently as a well-trained 


pointer, and brought his little companion, also, to a 
full stop. 

His mother and her friend followed in the line in 
which the children had been running, and, a few rods 
in front of where they had stopped, discovered a dis- 
used, but open and unfenced well. 

The boy’s prompt obedience saved his and the girl’s 
life. The mother was not acquainted with that part 
of the country and knew nothing of the open well; 
but a sudden impulse prompted her to call, “Stop, 
Tom!” 

—————> 


PUPPY PENITENT. 


The late Dr. Asa Gray was a very busy man, but 
he found time to be courteous to every one, not omit- 
ting children and inquisitive young botanists. He 
was something more than a mere man of science. 
The Pharmaceutical Era says that he had a small 
Japanese dog, which mischievously destroyed the 
rubber overshoes of one of his visitors. The next 
day the following missive was received, with a 
package containing a new pair of “rubbers” : 


“CAMBRIDGE, Dec. 11, 1878. 
“REV. Str.—Will you be so good as to accept a 
puppy’s penitent apologies for his naughtiness, and a 
new pair of rubbers in place of those which I wick 
edly destroyed—because it was my nature to—at the 
time you last visited my master? I wish you to know 
that I am as sorry for it as I am capable of being, 
and that I have been punished as well as scolded, 
and that the cost of the rubbers has been stopped out 
of my allowance. 
“So no more at present from your disobedient 
“JAP PUPP.” 
— 


WORDS FOR THE PICTURE. 


away for half an hour at a time, pretending to read 
the most amazing statements and romances, when 
they do not know one letter from another. 

Harper’s Young People tells of a little girl who 
was precocious in this direction. One day she was 
asked to explain a picture representing a lady and 
gentleman waltzing. 

The infantile seer gazed intently upon it for a few 
seconds, and then exclaimed, with a theatrical air : 

“She thrushed into the room and fell asleep. He 
clung her to his arm. Not a tear was shed! They 
are now married.” 


POLICY. 


The all-pervading sense of dependence upon some 
one else which characterizes the office-seeking class 
is illustrated in a brief conversation at the national 
capital. 

“Johnny,” called out an anxious Washington 
mother, ‘‘jes’ you stop flingin’ stuns at them boys!” 

*“*W’y, ma?” demanded the young Philistine. 


to throwin’ stuns yer dad’ll be out’n a job!” 


FOUR RULES. 


In the expense book of the late Hannah E. Steven- 
son four rules were found. They illustrate the view 
she habitually took of her personal duty: 


_ To postpone my own pleasure to others’ conven- 
ience, 

My own convenience to others’ comfort, 

My own comfort to others’ want, 

And my own want to others’ extreme need. 


a 
MISUNDERSTOOD. 
A tramp called one day at a house, and when the 


servant opened the door, requested something to eat. 
The woman replied by whistling for the dog. 


the mendicant. 

‘*How so?” 

“T asked that you should feed me, not the dog!” 
was the reply, as the tramp quickly dashed through 





The fowls drew back terrified, and if one did ven- 


the gate. 


*“*Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice’” preserves the teeth and hardens the gums. 
Made only by JOHN I. Brown & SONS, Boston. [Adv. 


* CONSUMPTION 


Is now admitted by the medical authorities to be a 
deficiency or undue waste of Oxydizable Phosphorus 
normally existing in the human economy. The reme- | 
dy consists in the administration of a preparation of | 
Phosphorus being at once assimilable and oxydizable. 
WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES is the only 
preparation of Phosphorus which combine these char- 
acteristics in the highest degree for Consumption, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, *~ Sweats, and Nervous Dis- 
eases it is unequalled. Recommended by Physicians. 
Sold by Druggists, $1 per bottle. Send for circular. 
WINCHESTER & Co., Chemists, 162 William St., N. Y. 


. SS. S 
= 








PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


the popular favorite for 


= the hair, Resto color when 





HINDERCORNS. 

Thesafest, surest and best cure for Corns, Buni &e, 

Stopsallpain. Ensures comfort to the feet, Never tals 
tocure. 15 centsat Druggistsa. Hiscox & Co. N. 





A WORD TO CONSUMPTIVES. 

It matters not if the dreadful disease be inherited 
or contracted by exposure, the effects of MAGEE’S 
EMULSION will be apparent after a short course of 
treatment. We have seen so many marvellous cures 
wrought by our Emulsion in nearly every form and 
stage of consumption, that we fearlessly maintain 
that it IS WITHOUT AN EQUAL to-day as a specific 
for every kind of lung difficulty. A patient who is so 
far gone in consumption as to be unable to retain 
any other medicine on his stomach, can take 


MAGEE’S EMULSION 
without the least inconvenience. This we guarantee, 
and what is more, we authorize all druggists to 
refund the purchase money to any patient who is in a 
reasonable condition, and who, after taking two 
bottles of our Emulsion, does not gain in weight. It 
is plain that if a consumptive patient continues to 
gain in weight, a permanent cure must result. 





A CASE OF HEREDITARY CONSUMPTION CURED. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
J. A. MAGEE & Co. Sirs: I have been a lon 
patient sufferer from a lung difficulty; have taken a 
great amount of medicine, and been under the care of 
several physicians, all of which finally failed to benefit 
me. I had lost two sisters and one brother from the 
dread disease of consumption, and when the doctors 
gave me up I thought I should follow them by the 
ravages of the same disease. I was terribly reduced | 
in weight, scarcely weighing 100 pounds where I once 
weighed 150. I took your Emulsion and at once began to | 
experience relief, gained strength, and now weigh 150 
pounds. No other medicine could have done as much for 
my lungs [ am sure, and I can recommend it without hes- | 





itation on its own merits. Yours truly, NELLIE NOLAN. | 
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OUR LADIES’ 
ENUINE 


DONGOLA KID 
BUTTON 


BOOT 
PER PAIR. 


Retailed everywhere for $3.50. 


To introduce our goods we will, upon receipt of 
ONLY $2.00, and 25 cents to prepay express or 
postage, send to any address one pair of our 
FAMOUS LADIES’ GENUINE DONGOLA KID 
BUTTON BOOTS, with fine silk-worked button- 
holes, and standard drill linings. 

These boots are positively equal in style, finish 
and durability to a real French Kid, and we guar- 
antee them the best in the world for the money. 


OUR LADIES 
LOVE-TOP 


KID-FOXED 




















PER PAIR. 
Retailed everywhere for S83. 


THIS BOOT HAS A PATENT LEATHER TIP, silk- 
worked buttonholes, end standard drill linings. 
We will send one pair to any address upon re- 
ceipt of ONLY $1.75, and 25 cents to prepay 


$1.7 


express or postage. This is a superior Boot, and 
is unequalled for the money in this country. In 
ordering, be sure to mention size and width 
wanted, and which kind you desire. Also, if you 
mention this paper, we will send a nice Buttonhook 
free. As to our reliability, we refer to The National 
Express Co. (capital $15,000,000), at Boston. 
Satisfaction or money refunded. Address 


THE DONGOLA BOOT & SHOE CO., 


178 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 











It is amusing to see children of three or four years, | 
who sometimes take a book or a paper and “jabber” | 


“Becos their pa is your ye inflooence, ’n’ ’f you go 
l 












“You misunderstood me, mum,” hastily remarked 


“This is the way we 


“This is the way we 


“With PEARS’ SOAP in the morning.’ 





Ha 








wash our hands,” 

“Wash our hands,” 

Wash our hands” 
wash our hands” 
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For the Companion. 


A CHARACTER SKETCH. 


She smiled, then frowned, then shook her head 
And scowled beneath her lashes; 
A dozen pearly tears she shed, 
Then laughed in sunny flashes ; 
She pouted. flirted, scolded, cried,— 
And still you could not blame her, 
For although forty moods she tried, 
Yet every one became her. 


She gossiped in the sweetest words, 
Like south winds that astray go; 

She sang as sing the summer birds, 
She shrieked like a virago; 

One day she dressed in gauzy green, 
The next wrapped ermine round her: 





For Oh! she was a saucy i 
And so her lovers found her! 


Sometimes such peace was in her glance 
*Twas like a dream of Sundays; 
Sometimes her eyes would loo 
As dark as ray Mondays; 
She’d scorch you like a torrid flame, 
She’d freeze you-7if you’d let her; | 
For April was the lady’s name, 


| 


askance, 


hunt, trap and trade. As I grew older, I now and | 


then rode the mail-route for him; and very proud 
I was of the honor, too, with my rifle slung at my 
back and a pair of old flintlock pistols in the 
holster. The woods were full of Indians and 
wild animals; but we were on good terms with 


the Indians, and as to the rest, as my father used | 


to say, ‘the more beasts the more pelts.’ 

“The brave old man lost his life in trying to ford 
the river during a great freshet. 
away by the current, almost within a stone’s- 
throw of his own home, and before the very eyes 


of my mother and myself. So I found myself, at | 


eighteen, compelled to take his place as farmer, 
hunter, head of the family and carrier of the 
mail. It was a pretty heavy responsibility for a 
boy; though I was as tall as I am now, and, I 
guess, rather old for my age. 

‘And now about Cochise. He was a Chippewa 
half-bred, and, like me, a mail-carrier. Our routes 
crossed at right angles near my house. Mine ran 
southwest out to Yellowshell Bay. His went 


from Petersport, by way of Point Magdalen where | 


he lived, over the straits to Kammarac Island, 


| where the Fur Company had one of their princi- 


pal posts. 
‘In summer he crossed the straits in his canoe, 
and the peninsula on foot. Inwinter he made the 


He was swept | 


“Cochise pulled with might and main, watching 
| the waves with one eye, and his passenger with the 
| other. Lanont was as cool and silent as the Indian ; 
though he looked a little white around the mouth, 
and baled for dear life. But do the best he could, 
the wind threw two bucketfuls to his one. 

“The canoe was actually sinking under them, as 
| they neared Point Magdalen. Just ahead, a streak 
of brown water showed where the long sand-bar 
projected from the shore. With his utmost effort, 
Cochise forced the canoe to the edge of the brown 
streak, and leaping overboard”— 

“Set the pirate adrift in the sinking craft!” I 
suggested. 

“Swam ashore, and left him to his fate,” pro- 
posed my comrade, 

| “He might havé done so, if he had been a white 

man,” said Harding, “but being only a stolid 

Indian, he waded ashore, dragging the canoe, and 

saved the villain’s life.” 

“Oh, yes!” said I, “he could afford to do that 
much, when he was rid of the fellow’s company.” 

“How rid of him ?” 
| Why, they were both wet to the skin. Cochise 

was at home, and could get a change of clothing. 
| Lanont could not, and, of course, had to be left 
| behind, In the circumstances the ducking was 
just as good as drowning would have been.” 


‘Within the hut was a pile of balsam boughs, 
on which Lanont threw himself, evidently pretty 
tired, and anxious to appear more so than he was. 

“Cochise gathered an unusual amount of fuel, 
including some large logs, meaning to keep up a 
bright fire all night. He shared his supper of hard 
corn-bread and smoked fish with Lanont, and 
declined the latter’s brandy and tobacco. Lanont 
pretended to be very sleepy, and soon returned to 
his heap of balsam-boughs, the only comfortable 
bed in the hut. Cochise lay down in the dark 
corner behind the brush screen. 

“Their positions were just as he wanted them. 
He was in shadow, while the man he was going to 
| watch was in the full glare of the fire. His sus- 
| picion of Lanont grew stronger the more he saw 

of him, and he resolved not to sleep a wink that 
| night, but be ready for action at any moment. 
‘For three hours or more all was still. Lanont, 
| with his eyes closed, made believe sleep. Cochise, 
wide-awake and alert, lay, as only an Indian can, 
| without the motion of a muscle, waiting for what 
| he felt sure was coming. 
| “If I had returned that night as early as usual, 
I should have reached Cochise at about the time 
he arrived incamp. He was depending upon my 
| coming before bedtime, and upon my help in out- 
| witting Lanont, whose plan he saw through easily 





Perchance you may have met her! 
MARY ELIZABETH BLAKE. 
———_+or— 


trip, sometimes on snow-shoes, and sometimes | 
with his dog-team, according to the condition of 
the trail. 

“The Fur Company did a heavy business on the 
island, and a large part of the mail that came and 
went belonged to them. In fact, Cochise was 





For the Companion. 


“Now let me talk,” resumed Harding. ‘Cochise | enough. 
took the dripping, half-frozen man home with| ‘But I had been hindered. There was a wedding 
him,—no Indian wigwam, mind you, but a snug, | that night at a small settlement on my route; and 
well-built log-house,—built a big fire for him, got I had promised to guide three of the guests as far 
him out of his wet clothes, dried them, fed him | as I went, on their way back to Petersport. The 
with the best he had, and waited four hours for | ceremony was so slow in beginning, and the wed- 


COCHISE. 
In Two CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. 
Indian Stolidity. 


| 
On a certain cool evening, toward the close of 


an August vacation, two tired fishermen, of whom | sion for passengers; but frequently a customer or | 


I was one, lay before their camp-fire in the Michi- 
gan woods. 

The day’s tramp had been a hard one, but its 
results were entirely satisfactory, as was also the 
supper of broiled trout prepared by the skilful 
hands of John Harding, our guide. Exchanging 
our heavy wading-boots for Indian moccasins, we 
stretched ourselves upon our blankets, and talked 
of the day’s adventures and of a good many 
things besides. 

Harding moved leisurely about. He put away 
the supper things, brought dead wood for our fire 
and hemlock boughs for our bed, stopped from 
time to time to listen to our conversation, and 
joined freely in it whenever it interested him. He 
was a gray-haired man, but straight and active, 
with a strong face and stronger common-sense. 
He had seen very little of the world at large, but 
a great deal of the wonderful forest world in which 
he lived. He used fairly good English, had read 
thoroughly a dozen books, and had enough thrill- 
ing adventures to fill two dozen more. 

Toward us, though we had hired him at so 
much a day, he stood in no menial position. We 
did not even feel ourselves on terms of equality 
with him. He was our superior. He seemed to 
us a sort of woodland chief to whose dominions 


we had been admitted, and upon whom we were | occasionally, for some 
_  |special reason, a 
It was to the moccasins, I believe, that we were | stranger was taken. 


dependent for hospitality and protection. 


indebted for the story he told us about Cochise, the 
Indian mail-carrier. 


We had been admiring the | routes crossed near my home. 
skill displayed in their manufacture, and had | our duty to meet at that point and exchange | 


really their messenger, and only served the general 
public by way of accommodation. He was im- 
plicitly trusted by the company, often carried very 
important letters, and sometimes had in charge 
large sums of money. His outfit made no provi- 





him, till he was able to continue the journey. As 
for himself, hc was rich enough to have an extra 
suit, and could have gone on in fifteen minutes after 
his arrival.” 

“Generous fellow!’’ I exclaimed. 

“He was,” replied Harding, in the tone of a 


















an employee of the 
company was allowed 
to go with him, and 


“HE 


“T told you that our 
It was a part of 


readily admitted their superiority to the civilized | mails; and, as it was about half-way across the 


shoe in point of comfort. 
We recalled the sad face of the Chippewa squaw 
of whom we bought them, and what we could 


remember of the history of her tribe, and were | 
proceeding to discuss Indian character and eed 
Indian question—from a white man’s point of 


view, of course,—when Harding suddenly inter- | 


rupted us. The phrase “Indian stolidity” had 
caught his ear. 

“T could tell you something about that,” he 
said, carelessly, leaning against thenearest tree. 

“About what ?” I asked. 

“What you call ‘Indian stolidity,’ and what I 
have found is, generally speaking, Indian common- 
sense and self-control. Because an Indian can ; 
hold his tongue when a white man wouid speak, | 
and keep his temper when a white man would get 
angry, it don’t follow that he is stozid.” 

“Don’t it?” said I. ‘How would you prove | 
that, Mr. Harding ?” 

“By facts.” | 

Of course, this meant a chapter from the old 
trapper’s personal experience, which, as we made 
haste to assure him, was just what we wanted to 
hear. He seated himself ona log at the foot of | 
the tree, with the fire-light full in his face, and 
told us the following story, seeming to read it, | 
sentence by sentence, from the red coals : 

“My father was one of the first settlers in this 
region. He cleared a few acres, raised a little 


peninsula, he made it his halting-place for the 
night; at such times he slept in an old logger’s 
hut down in the bottoms. He was usually there 
first, sometimes by several hours. If I arrived 
early enough in the evening, I went at once to his 
hut; if not, I waited till daylight. 

“There was not much red-tape in our business 
in those days. We opened our packages, spread 
out their contents on the ground, and each todk 
what belonged on his own route. 
a little French, but no English; so I had to be 
postmaster for both. 

“One blustering day in October, as Cochise was 
leaving the Fur Company’s office on the island, a 
stranger, calling himself Colonel Lanont, who had 
been hanging around the neighborhood for several 
days, under pretense of buying fur, asked leave to 
go to Petersport with Cochise. 

“Cochise, at the very first sight of him, had set 
him down as a villain; and as he had eighteen 


| hundred dollars in gold to carry that day, he did 


not particularly want villains for company. He 
made all possible objections; the straits were 
rough and dangerous, the canoe was small, the 
foot-journey across the peninsula would be hard, 
and so on. 

‘But Lanont would not be put off. He must be 


| in Petersport the next day. He could not get 


there without a guide. 
Cochise would name. 


He would pay any price 
As to fatigue or danger, he 


He could read | 


Wheat and corn, kept a little stock, trapped and | laughed at the idea. The more the man talked, 
hunted, bartered with the fur-traders and the| the more unwilling was Cochise to take him. But 
Indians, and with the help of my mother’s thrift | the Company’s agents took the fellow’s part, prob- 
and good management, contrived to live in a pretty ably because they wanted to get rid of him, and 
independent and comfortable way. | advised Cochise to let him go. As advice from 
“In course of time, as other families came in | that quarter was about the same as a command, 
here and there, and some small settlements sprang | the scoundrel got his way. 
up on the lake shores, he rose to the dignity of| ‘He came near getting his deserts, too, if drown- 
mail-carrier. He made a trip across the penin- | ing could be called the deserts of a man that ought 
sula and back on horseback once a week, with the | to be hung. ‘The straits were even rougher than 
mail of three counties in his coat-pocket. | Cochise thought. The wind blew a gale right 
‘There were two of us children, my sister Phebe | against the current, and the little canoe, weighed 
and myself. I was the older by nine years. My down with its extra load, shipped water by the 
father taught me to work, and also to ride, shoot, | tub-full. 





WADED ASHORE, DRAGGING THE CANOE.” 


man adinitting a weakness in his friend ; ‘‘but this 
wasn't his generosity, it was his sense of honor. 
He had undertaken to see Lanont to Petersport ; 
and however badly he thought of him, and how- 
ever much he wanted to get rid of him, he was 
bound to carry out his contract. He would have 
defended the scamp with his own life if necessary. 
That’s the Indian of it.” 

“Well,” said my friend, ‘‘there is policy in 
honor, as weil as in honesty. If the man had any 
evil designs against Cochise, this kindness must 
have disarmed him.” 

“Maybe it did, and maybe it didn’t,” answered 
| Harding, evasively. ‘‘At any rate, he had the face 
| to ask Cochise for a charge of dry powder for his 
| pistol, which had got wet in crossing the straits.” 

“And Cochise felt himself bound in honor to 
give it to him, I suppose >” 

“Not he! He told Lanont plainly that he had 
no powder to spare. Lanont referred to the dan- 
gers of the journey. 

** ‘No scare,’ said Cochise, tapping the barrel of 
his rifle. ‘Got plenty dry powder in here. I take 
care of you!’ Lanont didn't seem to feel quite 
easy about it, though; for he managed, before he 
left the house, to steal a clasp-knife belonging to 
Cochise. 

“Cochise, on his part, did not relax his suspi- 
cions nor his caution for a moment. Without 
seeming to watch the man, he did not let a single 
look nor motion escape his notice. When they 
left the clearing, and entered the narrow trail 
through the forest, Lanont, to his surprise and | 
vexation, was put ahead of his guide. 





| ding feast was so attractive, that before I could 

| get them started the evening was quite spent. 

| They were hearty young fellows, well-mounted, 

| and we made good time along the level bottoms; 

but it was past midnight as we crossed the ford 

| opposite our farm. Here we bade each other 
good-night. My road led straight up the bluff; 
their’s turned to the right, and went past the little 
cabin where I could see the fire-light reflected one 
the trees. 

“The moon was rising, and I congratulated the 
young men on its timely appearance, and wished 
them a safe journey. 

“They were scarcely out of hearing, when, as I 
walked my tired horse along the familiar bridle- 
path, something lying in it made him stop and 
shrink back with 2 snort. Supposing it to be the 

body of some animal, I tried to poke it with the 
muzzle of my rifle; but not being 
able to reach it, on account of the 
backing of my horse, I dismount- 
ed to examine it. 

‘*What was my horror to find 
that it was my sister Phebe, lying 
senseless on the ground, whether 
dead or alive I could not tell. 

“T remembered that my mother 
was to spend the night with a sick 
neighbor, two miles away, and 
that Phebe must have been many 
hours alone. Reproaching my- 
self for my late return, and won. 
dering what could have happened 
to her, I lifted the limp little form 
in my arms, and walked to the 
house. 

“Afterward I recalled hearing 
| a shout, twice or thrice repeated, in the vicinity of 

the hut; but I vaguely connected it with the young 
men who had ridden in that direction, and thought 
no more about it. 

‘‘Phebe was alive; and by the vigorous use of 
means familiar to backwoods people, I succeeded 
in bringing her back to consciousness. But she 

| in a raging fever, and wildly delirious. All 
| night long, as I sat by her side, she was saying 
| unintelligible things, begging me so piteously to 
| come home, and shrieking out my name again and 
again in the wildest screams. 

“She was a frail, nervous child, greatly dreading 

| to be alone, particularly at night. 

‘*No doubt, I thought, ‘she was wrought into 
a frenzy of fear by my delay, and when she could 
bear it no longer, had gone out, in hope of meet- 
ing me at the ford. Disappointed in this, and 
finding herself alone in the gloomy forest, she had 
been overcome by excitement and fear, and had 
fallen in a swoon. In the morning, mother re- 
turned, and, of course, took my place in caring 
for Phebe. She agreed entirely with my theory 
of the case, and had no doubt that a little good 
nursing would restore the child to her usual health. 

“As soon as I could be spared, I seized my 
package of letters, and ran to the hut. 

«What will Cochise think ?’ I said to myself, 
‘and why don’t he come over and see what has 
become of me?’ 

“Poor Cochise! I little dreamed what my delay 
| had cost him. 

“To my astonishment, the hut was empty, and 
| Cochise was nowhere to be seen. Outside of the 





““¢White man before Injun,’ said Cochise, in a | hut there were prints of horses’ feet. Within, the 
way that left no room for argument. All the after- | ground was torn up, asif by some terrible struggle. 
noon he marched his man through the woods,| ‘What could it mean? There was no one to tell 
like a soldier guarding a prisoner, never exchang-| me, and I could think of no explanation that 
ing a word with him, excepting when it was neces- | seemed reasonable; though I felt sure that some- 
sary to turn to the right or the left. | thing had happened to Cochise, and suspected that 

“About dark they reached the little logger’s the Petersport young men were somehow con- 
hut near our place, which Cochise made his half- | nected with it. The general feeling of the settlers 
way house. It was a mere shed of logs, open on! was anything but friendly toward the Indians. 
one side. Cochise had closed half of the opening | Outrage and even bloodshed were often resorted 
with a screen of brush for greater warmth. Be-| to upon the slightest pretext, and justified upon 
fore the other half he built, as usual, his evening | none at all. 
camp-fire as much for light as for warmth. ‘Nothing but Phebe’s sickness prevented my 
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starting out at once in search of information. As | 
her condition improved during the day, and every- 
thing indicated a speedy recovery, I saddled my 
horse in the afternoon, and rode down the Peters- 
port trail to the house of the nearest settler, four 
miles away. He had heard men and horses pass- 
ing in the night, but could give no explanation. 

“The next settler, two miles further on, had 
seen five men pass, three of them mounted and 
two on foot. Five! Icould account for four, but 
who was the fifth ? , 

“Pressing on almost three miles further, I found 
an old man, named Greene, who had met the 
party, and talked with them. 

“Cochise was going to Petersport under arrest!” 

Gro. HUNTINGTON. 
(To be continued.) 
cee +o, 


For the Companion. 


THE OLD COLONEL’S OFFER. 


“ Arbor day,” or “‘tree-transplanting day,” now bids | 
fair to advance to the rank of a national holiday. | 
Nor could a worthier object for popular recreation be | 
selected than a wide-spread interest in tree-planting. 





For he who plants or transplants a tree and makes it | hard work, we dug under the inclosed circle of roots | places, and for 
live and grow, rears to himself a living monument, | 
one for which generations to come may well bless his | 


memory. 

I write those words, makes it live and grow, in 
italics, for a particular reason which will appear 
below. 

Tree-planting is not so altogether novel and recent 
a “craze,” as some persons seem to suppose it is. 
Thirty years ago even, in the New Eng- 
land village where the writer was born 
and spent his earlier years, the young 
sters were in the habit of turning a 
penny, on the 2nd day of May, every 
spring, by transplanting small forest 
trees for such of the village people as 
owned lawns, “front yards” and gar- 
dens. 

» Three of us boys were, for several 
years, in company in the business. The 
trees which we “took up” and “set out” 
were mostly little sugar maples and 
elms, with an occasional pine, spruce or 
hackmatack, which we then knew as 
“juniper.” The price we asked was & 


dollar a tree; but we would do it for seventy-five 
cents. We used regularly to canvass the village every 
spring for orders; and I still vividly remember the 
very large order which we once undertook to fill. 

Anson Hartley, one of my two partners, had called 
at old Colonel Lapham’s house, to ask if he would 
have some ‘‘shade-trees” set that spring. 

The “colonel,” as he was called, had recently 
moved into the village from his large farm, situated 
two miles out, on the ‘“‘Copeley road.” He had been 
a successful farmer, and was well-to-do; but as he 
was getting old, he had the previous year leased his 
farm, for a term of years, and bought a “stand” in 
the village. It was a place with a wide, treeless 
yard; and Anson approached the old colonel on the 
subject with a hopeful visage, and confidently pointed | 
out the places where the trees might be set. 

“Wal, my son,” replied the old man, after hearing | 
what Hartley had to say, “that ar’s all very well for 
a boy like you, who’s got his life all before him. But 
I’m afeared your trees wouldn’t do me much good. | 
Before they’d get big enough to make shade, I’d be | 
under the sod.” 

This was a somewhat hard argument for a boy to 
meet, and he was rather slow to answer; but the old 























the trees, and blowing them out of the ground with | 
gunpowder. Then an article which we saw in an 
agricultural paper—the old Boston Cultivator, I 
think—gave us a hint. Gradually, as the summer 
passed, and as a result of all our pondering over the 
subject, and of all we had read and heard, we matured 
a plan; and the better to put it in execution, we took 
into partnership with us a young farmer, named 
Horace Penley, who lived at a place adjoining the 
old Colonel Lapham farm. 

Whether anything of the sort was ever devised and | 


Of course, we made no further demand for the 
money. The trees were dead and stood there, in the 
yard, as unsightly objects. Yet we took it a little 
hard when the colonel notified us to come and take 
them away. We did so, however, cutting them off 
close to the ground; and sold the wood for five 
dollars. 

When we had cleared the yard, the old colonel pre- 
sented us with the sum of ten dollars; and although 
we were then inclined to regard him as rather severe, 
I think now that he dealt justly and even generously 





A lamp so arranged is free from the common hiss- 
ing and frying noises which arise from the working 
out of impurities, the “sloughing off” of the bad 
carbonic blood, as it were. 

The carbon regulating apparatus is absolute in its 
control, and durable and unaffected by changes of 
temperature or weather. The upper carbon has a 
temperature of about seven thousand degrees Fahren- 
heit, the lower nearly five thousand seven hundred, 
and the arc itself eight thousand degrees. 

Even asbestos yields to this intense heat, and a 


put in practice before or since, I cannot say. If not, | with us. For in tree-planting the test of the job is | steel file, when thrust into it, melts as quickly as wax. 


our project may prove interesting or instructive to | 
any one who has such an exploit in view. 

On the 19th day of November that autumn, after 
the ground had frozen toa depth of about six inches, | 
we all four proceeded to the ox pasture, quite early 
in the morning, and took along with us three yoke 
of oxen and a pair of very large, strong, ox-cart 
wheels—only the wheels, axle and “tongue,” the | 
latter a strong beam of oak some fifteen feet in| 
length. We also carried picks, shovels, chains, ropes | 
and pulley blocks. 

Beginning then with the maple, we dug a circular 
trench around it, about eight feet in diameter, I 
think, and to a depth of two feet or more. We were 
obliged to get out several obstructing stones, and to 
cut off the largest, longest roots with axes. 

This trench completed, after an hour or two of | 





and earth as much as we were able, from the bottom 
of the trench, then backed the wheels against the tree | 
trunk, so that the axle touched it. The “tongue” 

was reared up and forced back through the limbs of | 
the top, till it stood perpendicular and parallel with 
the maple trunk. The felloes of the wheels were 
sunk into the frozen ground, by the use of the pick, 
to a depth of a foot, so that they would stand firmly 
in their places. Then the 
erected tongue was chained 
and bound with ropes tightly 
to the trunk of the tree, 
along the entire length of it. 

We next set a stout post 
in the ground, at a distance 
of forty feet from the tree, 
and making one block of the 
* pulley fast to this post, car- 
ried the other block and | 
draught ropes up into the 
tree to the upper end of the 
cart tongue. 

A yoke of oxen was 
next hitched to the 
draught rope and the | 
word given to pull. 

“Gee, Star! Get up, 
Golden!” shouted Hor. | 
ace Penley; while the | 
rest of us looked anx- 
iously on. There were 
first of all some dull | 
sounds of snapping 
roots and crunching 
earth and stones. Then 
the tree-top came over, 
and the solid circle of 
frozen earth and roots rose in the air. For the read- 
er will not fail to see what an enormous leverage we 
had obtained over the low axle of the wheels as a 
fulcrum. 

When once we had drawn the tongue and tree 
trunk down and torn the mass of roots and earth 
free of the ground, it was no difficult matter to raise 
it above the axle—by putting blocks of wood between 
them—so that the lower edge of the mass would clear 
the ground beneath the wheels. 

The entire team of three yoke of cattle was then 
hitched on, by chains, at the other side of the wheels— 
the side next the root—and in this manner the big 
maple was drawn into the village and to the old col- 
onel’s yard. 

It was late in the afternoon when we drove in. 
The old man was not expecting us, and he looked a 
little queer when he saw us turnin at the gate. “I 
vum!” said he. ‘But 
that’s all right, if ye 
make her live.” 

We were employed all 
the following day, dig- 
ging a hole in the front 
yard, and lowering the 








| lamps and ingenious rela- 


| and the advent of the dyn- 


| foreshadowed the present 


| flowing in a certain direction, and is 


always whether or not one makes the tree live. 
=O 





For the Companion, 


Although electricity was known to the 
ancients, the first really practical appli- 
cation of the electric light 
did not occur till 1849, 
when an electric sun shone 
in the opera of the “‘Proph- 
et” in Paris. Albeit the fit- 
ness of the new illumina- 
tor was recognized for the 
lighting of parks, squares, 
theatres and other public 
photo- 
graphic art as well; and 
though many improved 


































tive contrivances appeared 
from time to time, it was 
impossible to make a com- 
mercial success of the elec- 
tric light, because the cost 
of producing the necessary 
current by chemical gener- 
ators was too great. 

No radical change in 
methods took place until 
after 1870, when M. Thé- 
ophile Gramme, of Paris, 
devised a practical gener- 
ator for giving continuous 
currents, to which the name 
“Dynamo” was applied; 





amo began a new era and 


marvellous growth of elec- 
tric lighting. 

The dynamo is a machine 
for changing motion into 
electricity, and is based on 
the principle that, when a 
wire is moved across a ‘‘magnetic field” or a space sur- 
rounding the “‘poles” of a magnet, that is the ends, 
where the magnetism is the strongest, a current of 
electricity is produced in the wire. The current is 
developed by revolving, very rapidly, coils of wire 
between powerful magnets; the coils being wrapped 
around a core of soft iron, and their 
ends brought out and connected to a 
copper cylinder on one end of the 
shaft. 

This cylinder keeps the current 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


called the commutator. Wire brushes 
press against the surface of the com- 
mutator, collect the current there- 
from, and carry it off. The revolv- 
ing coils of wire are termed the 
armature, and the stationary mag- 
nets near which it revolves but does 
not touch, are known as field mag- 
nets. 

There are numerous forms of dynamo, but the 
essential features, “fields,” armature, commutator 
and brushes are found in all. 

The usual way of producing electricity by dynamos 
is to “drive” them by engines. The energy of the 
coal that feeds the furnace fire appears in the form 
of heat, which separates 
the particles of water in 
the boiler by expansion, 
and converts it into 
steam that passes 
through pipes to the en- 


| Brilliant effects are obtained by taking watch springs, 


from which the temper has been extracted by pass- 


| ing them through a gas flame, and inserting them in 
| the arc, when stars and vari-formed electric fire cir- 


MODERN WONDERS OF ELECTRICITY. | 


cle and flash in all directions. 

The life of a ‘‘single” set of carbons, two pencils, 
is seven to eight hours, that of a double one, twelve 
to fourteen, the current being automatically “switched 
off” from the first set, when burned out, to the 
second. In this way the pencils are made to last 
all night. 

The “winking” and “flickering” of some lamps 
are due to imperfect carbons and adjusting de- 
vices, intermittent movement of the driving 
power, and an excess of lamps on a given circuit. 
All are lamps are more or less dangerous; re- 
quiring skill and constant caution in handling, 
and the reason these currents maim and kill, is, 
that the body is such an excellent conductor as 
to divert a large part of the current through it 
when it comes in contact with the wires, the 
great intensity stagnating the blood and causing 
paralysis and death. 

Among possible safe-guards might be mentioned a 
lightning-rod for the body to be worn next the person, 
the wires running from the top of the beaver or 
bonnet to each heel, and conducting the current to 
the earth. 

Among common applications of the are, are the 

lighting of parks, squares and streets, and the illumi- 
nation of entire communities ; as by the tower method 
in the West, where a number of very powerful lamps 
are arranged at the summits of high towers, and the 
light thus diffused over the village or town. 
The building of abutments and piers under water 
for bridges, dams and aqueducts, divers’ 
operations on reefs, sunken vessels, and on 
the bed of the ocean, and the construction of 
railroads, public works and business struct- 
ures at night are greatly facilitated by the 
employment of the arc light. It is also used 
to good purpose for reconnoitering and sim- 
ilar ends in warfare, and the more peaceful work of 
harvesting at night on large farms, “making hay 
while the electric shines,” a “portable plant” being 
drawn by horses to the desired places. 

The incandescent light is a small, soft, steady light, 
generally brighter than the best gas jet, produced by 
the heating to incandescence or whiteness of a fila- 


| ment of carbon enclosed in a vacuum so that it cannot 


burn; the current passing through the carbon, and 


| making a thread of light especially adapted for inte- 


rior lighting. 
While J. W. 
Starr, of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, 
invented the 
first incandes- 
. cent light,about 
1845, it had no 
practical appli- 
cation, because 
of its imperfect 
mechanical de- 
ae oi tails, and be- 
’ ~ cause Starr was 
ELECTRIC CAR. unable to pro- 
duce a good vacuum or to maintain such as he could 
produce. 
Similar lamps, of more or less worth, were pro- 
duced by later inventors, but it is generally admitted 
|that Thomas A. Edison first devised a lamp and 
| system that could be made successful. He will live 
| in history as the father of modern, commercial in- 
| candescent lighting, and all incandescent lamps in 
use to-day are but modifications of the Edison type, 
| which remains the leader. 
| The lamp consists of a glass receiver, nearly ex- 
| hausted of air, composed of a bulb or globe and an 


colonel went on: maple into it — exactly 
“Now, ef you could get me some trees already | the reverse of the pro- 
growed, ’twould be different. There’s a couple o’| cess by which we had 
trees, a maple and a red oak, out at my farm, up in| uprooted it. We took 
the ox parster, ’bout four rod inside the parster bars, | not a little pains to set it 
ef ye could get me tham two trees and set ’em out | well in the ground; and 
down here, one on either side of this ’ere walk, and | the better to withstand 
make ’em grow, mind ye, why Id give ye fifty dollars | the winds of winter, we 
apiece for ’em! I would, I vam!” drew several loads of 
It was popularly reported of the old colonel, that | large stones which we 
whenever he said, “I vum,” he meant it. piled on the fresh earth 
Anson reported this large offer to Wallace Wright,— | around the butt of it. 
our third partner,—and me with no great hopeful-| The oak was uprooted 
ness. | and transplanted in the 
“They’re probably great, big trees,” said he, “that | Same way, and also oc- 
nobody could get up.” | cupied us for two days. 
Yet the offer continued to run in our minds; and | In all it was a four days’ 
the following Saturday afternoon, we all three walked | job; but we accom- 
out to the farm, and went up into the ox pasture to | plished it without acci- 
have a look at the two trees. We had expected to | dent. 
find them large ones, and we were not disappointed. | And now for the se- 
They were a foot through at the butt, tall, handsome | qvel, the most important 
trees with full tops. | part,—Did the trees live, 





“Humph, we never could get them fellers up!” ex- | and did we get our hundred dollars? 


claimed Wallace. ‘Nobody could. Twenty-five yoke 
of oxen couldn’t pull one of ’em up!” 

We went home, intending to think nothing more 
about the matter. But it proved to be one of those 
ideas which stick in one’s thoughts. Whenever we 
had nothing else on hand, that offer by the old colonel 
was sure to get talked of; and I dare say that during 
that summer, we discussed more than a hundred 
plans for uprooting those trees and hauling them to 
the village. 

We even approached the old man once or twice | to do but to wait. 
more on the subject, to be sure that he was in earnest. 


year,” he said. 





*em live and grow.” 





“We can tell better then.” 


The next spring the two trees leaved out in part, 
He laughed at us, but always said “I vum” about | but very feebly; and although during June we car- 
the fifty dollars apiece, only adding, “Mind ye make | ried a great many pails of water, to moisten the earth | 
| about them, the leaves fell off during July; and by 
At one time we thought of digging a hole under | October it was apparent that the trees were dead. 


SUBMARINE LIGHTING. 


| 








gine, where its expan-| inner stem or tube. Passing through the tube are 
sive force is used to re- | two wires, to the ends of which in the globe, are 
volve the driving wheels, attached the ends of a loop of carbonized bamboo 
which send the power | fibre slightly thicker than a horse hair, to which the 
onward by connecting | current is fed by wires entering the socket, and con- 
belts to the pulley-wheel | nected to two interior contact-plates that correspond 
of the dynamo, and the | with contact-plates on the base of the lamp. A key 
armature is revolved at | controls the flow of current to the lamp, which is 
high speed, and so mo- | lighted or extinguished by turning the thumb piece. 
tion is changed into| The incandescent lamp is made in sizes ranging in 
electricity. power from one-half up to three hundred or more 
There are two kinds | candles of light; the standardof measurement being 
of electric light, the are | the sperm candle, and the life exceeds six hundred 
and the incandescent. | hours when burning at sixteen candles, the standard 
The are is a brilliant, | style. It generates but little heat, is non-explosive, 
intense light, caused by | burns no oxygen, poisons no air, is both pleasant and 
acurrent of great force, | beneficial to the eye, is perfectly safe and free from 
which slowly consumes | danger of fire, the light at once going out harmlessly 
sticks of carbon arranged | when the glass is broken. 
one above the other,the | i: has an infinite variety of uses, such as the light- 
ends of which, and the ; ing of factories, stores, offices, residences, theatres, 
air between, are heated libraries, art galleries and churches. It is likewise 
to whiteness. When the lighting streets successfully by the Edison municipal 
current ‘‘jumps” through | system, an even distribution of light being secured 


this space, it moves so swiftly as to raise a breeze | by placing lamps of a moderate candle power at fre- 
Well, the trees both leaved out the following spring, | and force the heated air upward; thus making an | quent intervals. 

and seemed to do pretty well all through the summer; | “arch” of flame from which the light takes its name, | 

but they each shed their leaves early in the autumn. | “are. It is the Voltaic arc of Davy’s time perfected | extinguished from the station, where immediate 
We made bold to demand the hundred dollars in | for modern use, and is particularly suited to out-door | notice of the breaking of a lamp is served by means 

October; for we claimed that we had transplanted | service and the lighting of large, open spaces. 

the trees and that they had lived. 


The light is instantly turned on, and as instantly 


of an indicator. The slow, primitive way of lighting 


| Since Charles F. Brush, of Cleveland, Ohio, in- a city’s gas lamps by a small army of men with 
But the old colonel demurred. “Wait till next | vented the pioneer “system” of are lighting, about | torches, and the ancient habit that some municipali- 
ten years ago, great improvements have been made | ties have of “pairing off with the moon” on moon- 
We did not think this was using us quite fairly, | in this field, but the present arc lamps are in appear- | light nights, are gradually but surely being abolished 
| and we complained somewhat, but there was nothing | ance much alike to all eyes except those of an expert. | by the increasing demand for the electric. 
The upper carbon is fed downward from a vertical 
| round rod, by 4 small train of clock-work that is con- | hands of the medical and surgical profession, who 
| trolled by the rise and fall of the current, thus ex- | find it an invaluable aid in delicate cases where the 
actly adjusting the feeding and preventing any ten- | removal of tumors, cancers, splintered bones, etc., is 
dency of the carbons to slip past each other and put | involved. 
out the light. The lower pencil is stationary. 


Incandescence is coming into vogue, also, at the 


Among novel applications is the highly interesting 
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experiment of feeding fish with incandescence. Take 
a gold fish, or some similarly fine-framed one, and if 
it is at all appreciative of its privileges, it will eagerly 
swallow the tiny lamps, half-candle size, under the 
delusion that they are rich glow-worms. 

If the finny member is loth to perform his part of 
the programme, catch him; this will lend variety to 
the experiment, personally place the liquid lightning, 
and note the result. The veins quiver with red life, 
the bloody globules glint and glisten, the scales shine 
vividly, and the whole organism glows with unwonted 
color. The fish is not inconvenienced, but rather en- 
joys the distinction; and after a few lessons comes 
gracefully up to the occasion. 

Physiological study of the human body can also be 
successfully carried on by means of the same agency. 

Boilers, engines, dynamos, conductors, switches, 
safety-plugs, meters and various apparatus for reg- 
ulating and measuring the current, constitute a 
“plant.” Electric light is introduced either by iso- 
lated plants, where the user of the light owns, con- 
trols and operates the apparatus, or by the centrai 
station system, where the current is generated ata 
common source, and distributed through conductors 
buried in the streets, or by lines in the air. The light 
is sold either at contract prices, so much a light per 
night, week, month or year, or the current is ‘“‘meas- 
ured,” and bills are rendered accordingly. 

Electric lighting has passed successively through 
the three stages common to all new enterprises, those 
of ridicule, discussion and adopticn, and is firmly 
established as a great, fast-growing industry and 
profitable business. 

A new and valuable factor is entering into the fur- 
nishing of electric light, the “storage battery;” by 
means of which electricity can be “accumulated” 
and “bottled,” and shipped from point to point. 

The possibilities of artistic effects by incandescence 
are unlimited, and one of the finest displays we ever 
witnessed was that of a huge Christmas tree illumi- 
nated by it. Piercing upward into the air for forty- 
five feet above an elevated stand, rose a princely pine 





If you are run down, use The “Best” Tonic in pref- 
erence of any other article. (Adv. 


ae 
For economy and strength Hood’s Sarsaparilla is 
unequalled—100 doses one dollar. [Adv. | 





















B* far the most popular 
TOY of the season is the 
ANCHOR STONE BUILDING | 
BLOCKS, manufactured by F. 
Ap. RICHTER & Co., of 310 
Broadway, N. Y. The entire 
stock was exhausted before 
Christmas, and the demand on 
the presently replenished stock 
*. is enormous. 

a good average box. Send 
“we descriptive price-list. 








Raven Gloss has been 
in the market, and is 
Ts an oil dress- 


0 YEAR 


n Preserves leather. 


u OVER 
ng Is economical. Don’t take others, ladies! paying 
a larger profit and represented to be ‘‘just as good or | 


| better.’? Allow no substituting. For sale everywhere. 
| BUTTON & OTTLEY, Mfrs., 71 Barclay St., N. Y. | 


SCOTT’S EMULSION of Pure Cod | 
Liver Oil, with Hypophosphites, is a 
combination of two of the most valua- 
ble remedies in existence for the cure 
of Consumption and all Wasting Con- 
ditions ; is more generally recommend- 
ed and used by Physicians than any 
known remedy ; it gives most satisfac- 
tory results, and tones up the system ; 
and when the Consumptive has wasted 
away and loses hope, the Emulsion | 
will speedily check the ravages of this | 
terrible disease, and restore the sufferer 
to good health and happiness. This 
is equally true in regard to Rickets in 
Children, or Marasmus and Anzmia in 
Adults, and all impoverished conditions 
of the blood ; and especially desirable 
for Colds and Chronic Coughs, as it 
will cure them more quickly than ordi- 
nary Specifics used, Palatable as milk. 





Sold by all Druggists. 








a Spring Medicine 


Is a necessity with nearly every one. This is the best 
time of year in which to purify the blood, to restore the 


| lost appetite, and to build up the system, as the body is 





covered with thousands of gold-bronze cor pias | 
filled with choice confections, fruit, and bunches of 
silver and purple - hued grapes. 

Mazes of gold and silver threads trailed airily from | 
the branches, the lower ones extending twenty-five 
feet from tip to tip, while dozens of small flags and 
little banners of all nations, and numbers of Chinese 


now 


popular spring medicine. It cures scrofula, salt rheum 
and all humors, biliousness, dyspepsia, headache, kidney 
and liver complaints, catarrh, and all affections caused 





| 
y susceptible to benefit from medicine. | 


The peculiar medicinal merit of, and the wonderful | 
| cures by, Hood’s Sarsaparilla, have made it the most | directions, does produce positive benefit, and makes a 


or promoted dy low state of the system or impure blood. | sale is continually increasing. 





A fair, honest trial of Hood’s Sarsaparilla will con- 


vince any reasonable person that this peculiar prepara- 
tion does possess great medicinal merit. We do not 
claim that every bottle will accomplish a miracle, but 
we do know that nearly every bottle, taken according to 


new and constant friend. This is thoroughly demon- 


strated in New England, where Hood’s Sarsaparilla has 
been known to the people for 10 years, and where its 


Makes the Weak Strong 


|genuine porous 





COPYRIGHT 


“Beauty is no inheritance,” but it is 
something to have been brought up to use 


SAPOLIO 


in house-cleaning. This inheritance may 
make home happy. Buy a cake. 





WORTH KNOWING. 


That ALLcock’s Porous Pras- 
TERS are the highest result of 
medical science and skill, and in 
ingredients and method have never 
been equalled. 


That they are the original and 
plasters, upon 


lanterns and comic heads were artistically disposed | Hood’s Sarsaparilla | 
over the tree, depending from the limbs of which, at| “We have found Hood’s Sarsaparilla to be an excel- | 
all angles, were red, white and blue glass electric | lent blood purifier. In one case in particular, where | 
bulbs. | other medicines failed, it took only three bottles of 
aH : | Hood’s Sarsaparilla to produce the desired effect.” Si1s- | Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and soon I felt as if I could do as 
Re a yee ig TER A. FRANCES, St. Anne’s Asylum, St. Louis, Mo. | much in a day as I had formerly done in a week. My 
ate 7 nme 1 P d fi | “I have been subject to severe headaches, and have | appetite is voracious.” Mrs. M. V. BAYARD, Atlantic 
evergreen, and covering the stairway and floor was | had a humor on my face. Hood’s Sarsaparilla has done | City, N. J. 
cotton-batting sprinkled with mica, which sparkled | ne so much good that I am almost entirely free from | “It is with cheerfulness that I record a just verdict in 
with rare brilliancy under the electric light, convey- | headache, and the humor has all disappeared.” WALTER | favor of Hood's Sarsaparilla as being the most satisfac- | 
ing the illusion of frost-work in the forest. As the |} GELDERT, Islington, Norfolk County, Mass. | tory family remedy I ever used. Three bottles cured 
switches controlling the various sets of lamps, lan- N.B. If you decide to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla do | me of dyspepsia of long standing.” JOHN F. HERMAN, 


whose reputation imitators trade. 

“I must say Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the best medicine I 
ever used. Last spring I had no appetite, and the least 
work I did fatigued me ever so much. I began to take 


That ALLcock’s Porous PLaAs- 
TERS never fail to perform their 
remedial work quickly and effect- 
ually. 


That for Rheumatism, Weak 
Back, Sciatica, Lung Trouble, 
|Kidney Disease, Dyspepsia, Ma- 
laria, and all Local Pains, they 
| are invaluable. 








terns and comic heads were turned on and off in | not be induced to buy any other. Portland, Penn. 
The resemblance to fairy lands and scenes ws 
striking; and, as the kaleidoscopic threads of fire 
— nga bic por ome Solage, amtnsting | eusa by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only by | Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Preparedonly by POROUS PLASTERS you obtain the 
the gay streamers, enlivening the grinning, grotesque | (7, HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. C.1. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. best plasters made 
of the lanterns, and evoking the snowy qualities of | ee 
the cotton and mica, the illusion was perfect. 


unison with music, the effect was magical. | bof ? S a i t 
alternately flashed in and out of the recesses of the OO Ss arsapari a That when you buy ALucock’s 
feature of the comics, bringing out the rich coloring | 

100 Doses One Dollar 100 Doses One Dollar 











THE FAMOUS CUSTOM-MADE 


SANDS’ PATENT TRIPLE (3) MOTION 


| 
ieaeneae T PLYMOUTH ROCK $Q PANTS 
te WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER. 3 
Full Suits and Overcoats 
CHASED BY A WALRUS. oP EVERYWHERE ACKNOWLEDGED AS THE 


at proportionate prices. 


Owing to the enormous 


mu MOST PERFECT ICE-CREAM FREEZER EVER MADE. 


One of the most novel encounters between man 








oe | =, p- matl orders 4 
da wild beast ever reported is the following inci- : It will thoroughly MIX and BEAT the Cream during the freezing process ceived from New Yor' 
psa rh poe se in “The n.d Are- which is not, and cannot be, accomplished in any other Freezer. City alone we have opened 


there a branch salesroom, 
at 285 BROADWAY, 
opp. Stewart Building, 


The Cream does not come in contact with any Galvanized surface; 
therefore, there can be no danger from zinc poisoning by using this 
freezer. e Beaters are Malleable Iron and ned. The Cans are 
made of the best quality of Tin Plate, and wil last for years. The Tubs 
are made of clear white pine, are waterproof, and bou.ad with heavy galvanized 
Iron Hoops. The Gearing, and all Irons attached to tub, are galvanized, to 
prevent rusting. 
WARRANTED TO FREEZE CREAM IN ONE-HALF THE TIME 
OF ANY OTHER FREEZER IN EXISTENCE. 


COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MAILED FREE UPON APPLICATION TO 
WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CoO., 
142 Hollis Street, Nashua, N. H. 


tic Expedition.” It occurred on the east coast of 
Greenland : + 








As, with difficulty, we were following the road, we 
were suddenly startled by a walrus breaking or 
the ice close to us. We fled as quickly as we could, 
for any attempt to defend ourselves would have been 
madness. 

But the walrus swam as quickly under the ice after 
us, breaking through it near us, evidently intending 
to swim in our company. We dispersed as much as 
possible, springing over the ice-crust, through which 
the alpenstock constantly broke, followed by the | 
rustling and flapping caused by the monster. Had | , 
any one fallen in, it would have been impossible to ; ———— 
have pulled him out again. | 

Fortunately, near Cape Wynn, a screen of old ice | 
relieved us from our pursuer. These creatures can 
break through ice six inches thick, and strike the | 
exact spot where they last saw their enemy. } 


DO YOU WEAR 


PANTS 


where our New York cus- 
tomers may call and be 
measured, without the 
trouble of writing us. But, 
if our goods are so desir- 
ew York, surely 
they must be bargains 
to the customer e 
country, where clothing is higher. These goods are 
| within the reach of every one in the United States, all 
at the same price, excepting cost of postage or ex- 
press. Upon receipt of 6 cents we mail 20 samples of 
| cloth to select from, self-measurement blanks, and a 
| 48-inch linen tape-measure, If you cannot wait for sam- 
ples, tell us about what color you prefer, send us your 
waist, inside-leg and hip measures, together with $3.00, 
and 35 cents to prepay express or postage, and we will 
guarantee safe delivery and perfect satisfaction. For 
any cause, we refund money upon request, or make 
another garment if customer desires. The American 
Express Co. (capital $20,000,000) will promptly rep! 
to any inquiry sent their Boston office. Address all 
to us at Boston office. 


| PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO., 
18 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


2 of 
MTRIPLE MOTI AINE 























a 
HE DIDN’T KNOW EVERYTHING. 


Mr. Hissey relates an experience on the road which 
had its comical aspect aside from its provoking in- 
civility. He came upon two men filling a well with 
water from casks in a cart. As it struck him that 
this “carrying coals to Newcastle” was a curious 
sort of proceeding, he pulled up to make inquiries as | 
to the object of doing this. | 


The well appeared to be an old one, and the weather | 
had not of fate been particularly dry, so we were | 
naturally surprised at the rare sight. 

“Anything the matter with the well?” we ex 
claimed. ‘‘We always thought that water was got | 
from wells, not put into them.” | 

To which we received the somewhat curt reply, | 
‘Perhaps you comes from London town?” 

We acknowledged the fact. 

“Ah, I thought so! You Londoners are mighty 
clever fellows, thinks as how you knows everything; 
now, you sees you don’t.” 








Send 6c. for 20 Samples and rules for 


Mention this por when you order, and we 
yal give to each poreneers a pair of PANT 
STRETCHERS. The best invention ever 

| made for taking out wrinkles and bagging at 
the knees, and shaping the bottoms of Pants. 
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BIDDY’S PRINCIPLES. 





A labor agitator,—a “walking delegate,” prominent 
for his chronic idleness, was known among the real 
working-men of his neighborhood as Old Jawsome- 
ness. His wife, seeing starvation staring her in the 
face, resorted to the wash-tub as a means of support. 


One day the eloquent Mr. Jaw entered the kitchen, 
aor his wife was perspiring over a customer's | 
inen. 

“Oi tell ye, Biddy, the only way for men to kape 

their liberty, is to strike whoil the iron is hot, ’n’ 
kape these slave-drivin’ capitalists from realizin’ the 
profits av our labor.” 
_ “Jimmy,” remarked Biddy, with ® dangerous flash 
in her eye, “Oi’ve heard enough av that whang- 
doodle. Oi’m ’bliged to iron whoil the strike is hot, 
n’ ef ye come in here wid yer gravances Oi’! interduce 
ye to the argyment av the broom-handle.” 


Ls 
R 
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Sent by Mail or Express, Prepaid. 




















Suits, $13.25 to $30.00. 
| Byety garment cut and made to the in- 
| dividual measures and directions given us, 
| and a fit guaranteed. 
| Try a pair of our 83 Custom-Made Pants. 
| BAY 


STATE PANTS CO. Custom Clothiers, 


34 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 




















It is unequalled for building up the system. 









































































































































































































































































‘THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 




















TURKISH INVITATIONS. 


The Oriental imagery, so plentiful in all the writ- 
ten communications of the Eastern peoples, has been 
carried by the Turks to the point where its literary 
paroxysms become very absurd. One Effendi, or 
dignitary, writing to another, speaks of himself as 
“thy servant,” “thy miserable valet,” “thy slave,” 
and so on, while all his references to the person ad- 
dressed are to “thy highness,” ‘“‘thy gracious lord- 
ship,” ‘‘thy most exalted personality,” and the like. 

The Turk, in addressing his equals or su riors, 
never uses the plain words ‘‘you”’ or ‘“‘me.” nstead 
of “I saw you the other day at the mosque,” he says, 
“IT observed at the mosque the dust of your excel- 
lency’s feet.” There is a Turkish proverb which de- 


clares the word ‘‘me” to be always and everywhere 
hateful. my ; 

Here are two genuine Turkish invitations to festi- 
vals: 


“Noble and venerated friend: To-night, when the 
silver barque of the moon, now fourteen days old, 
floats out upon the sky’s azure expanse, bestowin 
upon all the world romance and tenderness, we sha 
be assembled at the village of Rumili Hissar, in the 
place called Hozreti-Mollah, a spot full of delights; 
and all the night, even to the rising of the sun, we 
shall taste the pleasures of the feast. We shall not 
admit a delay so great as the thickness of a hair. 
May the fleetness of sails and the strength of row- 
ers bring thee, thou source of joy, to all thy friends!” 

“Most gracious master and most venerated lord: 
This evening, if it please Allah, when the great 
king of the army of stars, the sun of all the worlds, 

shall, setting forth toward the realm of the shadows, 
thrust his foot into the stirrup of velocity, thou art 
besought to illuminate us with the "ny rays of thy 
countenance, which, indeed, rivals the sun’s. Thy 
a like that of the zephyr of the spring-time, 
will, for us, dissipate the sombre night of solitude 
and isolation.” 


And this ponderous composition is only an invita- 
tion to “‘come and dine at six!” 








The “Best” Tonic is preseribed wy “Eminent Physi- 
cians. [Ads. 


—_@—_—_- 
Now is the best time of the whole year to take Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. Delays are dangerous. [Ado. 





anpiaisdiglingaheneeay 

For 50 years Cutler Bros., Boston, Vegetable Pul- 

monary Balsam for the Lungs is without a peer. ([Adv. 
Racehorses sales 


Prices given on cover of Easter Companion for Books 
and Galaxy of Music. Includes all postage. Read it. [ Adv. 


———_> 
Our Motto: “We lead; competition follows.” The 
White Mountain Freezer Co., 142 Hollis St., Nashua,N.H. 
—_—___—_- 


Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Heartburn, Headache are 
dispelled by Dr. David Kennedy’s Favorite Remedy, of 
Rondout, N.Y. Why suffer longer? $1. (Ads. 








TAMPS., 7 Alsace and Lorraine, com.(unused), l4c.;2 
Borneo(unused)5c.List free.P. S Johnson, Salem,Mass. 


Qrace0 utsin Figures. Some- 
thing new. Free for stamp. 





Seymour Eaton, 








Box 1422, Boston. 


FOREIGN Stamps. Agents wanted to sell ap roval 
heets on com. 25 per cent. Green & Co.,Medford,Mass. 
50 ) FOREIGN Stamps Australia, etc. 10c. ; vv 
varieties, l0c. F. P. VINCENT, Chatham, 'N 
P=: PENCIL and RUBBER : STAMP com- 

bined, with any name on, 25c. With business and ad- 





dress, 0c. LUDINGTON & Woopwarp, New Haven, Ct. | 








ECHANICAL DRAWING tanghe by mail. 
New and practical method. Send stamp for cir- 
cular to BOSTON SCHOOL OF DRAWING, Boston, Mass. 


TO $5 A DAY. Samples worte, $1.50 FREE. 
Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write BREW- 
fER’S SAFETY REIN HOLDER CO., 





Holly, Mich. 
“OLD. SORES, ANP. YAGER ray 
680. Made by J. P. Allen, St. Paul, Minn, 


RUBRER 2 “STAMP of ye your name und Indelible Ink 
c. Name and address > . 25e., pi emo 
Send silver. Wate plain. J. A. Hunt, Binghamton, We 


-DRESSMAKING Send for Deseriptive | Cirenlar 


CLIMAX DRESS CUTTING YSTEN 
—the simplest ever made, KUHN, Bloomington, Lil. 


W uizEs LAMP-BURNER REST is the best 
article for Men, Women and Children made. 

New t — it just out. 600 per cent. post! Sample, lc. 

Two gross, $5. Circ. free. Geo. S. White, Danbury, Ct 


HACKEY PATENT ANKLE SUPPORT. 


For weak ankles; cures the worst sprain in a day or 
two. One Bag ae by mail on receipt of #2. Send size 
of shoe worn lackey Ankle Support Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


SAVE YOUR TIDIES. 16c.'2,2-ccn* 


you by mail, wapald, a beautiful Nickel Tidy 
Holder. Size 4x1 inches. /s ornamental. Every family 
buys them. Ladi = and children, can sell them. Big 
pay toagents. W “HASSELBACH ti, Box Adl, Sandusky, O. 


PRESS, $3. Circular size, $8. 
a size, $44. Type set- 
ting easy — directions. 
our Send 2 stp for catalogue,press- 


a Pe, cards, &c., to factory, 


Meriden, Conn. 























Send 
sent ar Shefield Razor, with double 
lete, Very a for travellers. Ivor? handle. Viv, 


ATTENTIO 
BAVaE ms. I will mail Faas ental a 
neat case 








| Send 2c, stamp for large eatalogue 0 of | 
PL AYS! Plays, Tableaux, Dialogu 
T. 8S. DENISON, Chicago.” 
OLD COIN ‘& STAMPS WANTED. Send 12 | 
cts. in postage stamps for Cots, Book i | 
all the rare dates and prices we p: 
HA ER, No. 79 East Brookline Street,’ Bo nomen ao 


| RINTING RESSES, | 








ge ped sent free. —— 

t cents. ie, 

JOSEPH WATSON, N°. 19 adil MURRAY sey YORK. 
N CiA AND 





Their Nature, Causes and Cure. Sent free to 
sufferer. WALTER L-I Day. 23 West: i2th BLN Y. ity, 


le of M Throat and Lung 
] Will send free Deconten' to ev ery reader of this paper. | 





Moore’s Pilules, positive cure for Chills, never 
they purify the ne better than any Sarsaparilla. Sen 
| address to Dr. C. C. MOORE, 78 Cortland St., New York, 


>HONOGRAPHY, 2 = 


for Catalog. 
~~ y a -- Institute, Cincinnati. 


Agents wanted to sell ay | amps 
STAMPS « we cent. commission oliver, © 
25e.3 Igariay lde.; Chili, 12 var. 3 
Japan, 2 Re " De.; F vanch h Colonies, 16 var., 25c.; Tete: 
oland, 20 var., unused, 45¢. a ld var., 25 :U.8.War 
Dept., ll var., unused, weden, Loesen, 10 var 
Spain, 50 var., 60c.W. 8. ‘ALbasce, Box 576, Portland. BM, Me. | 


EE Si: At the rate po they have been go- 


, ae Public Domains sn 
gone in5 years. Nowis 
| Er eae at #1.25 per acre. 


pe 
What better could be left for Children? Where these !.nds are; how to —— 
p mapa oy formation of ail States and Territories, send 10 een 


fel mode Go tee Ei orams of ae Ueeed 
Saws “Aiiee THE WESTERN WORLD, Chicago, Ub 
Dixon’s “American Graphite” are 
unequalled. If your stationer does not 
keep them, mention the YOuTH’s Com- 
PENCILS PANION and send 16 cents in stamps to 
the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., of Jersey 
City, N.J., for samples worth double the money. 


STEAM and ELECTRIC LAUNCHES. 
Pleasure sents, Sailing Ca- 
. noes, Paddling Canoes, Oars, 
- Rowlocks, Sails, etc. 80-page 
catalogue. Over seventy-five 
illustrations. Send 5 cts. None 
Sree. Mention the Companion, 





























toew N. Y. 


pe Writing 

ree Months. 
Haven’ ssystem. 
ull set -teach- 
ing lessons, either art, 10 cts. e poth arts, 20 cts. 

J. M. CONWAY, 1223 CHESTNUT 8t., PHILA. 


A complete garment worn under 
the corset or flannels, protecting 








pair doing the work of six. 
perme bust mnonqune, 3 See $ = 


M. ve fr. > den A 

er = 

jaan “Gataleane mailed free. “T AGENTS WANTED, 

DOES PAPA EVER FORGET 

important business matters ? If so. a him to one stam 

for sence criptive. circularsc: SMITH’S AUTOMATI 
FF CKLER. Drop a Ei into it 

for a on“ date in the future and it will May out on 


the day w; I mekes. a neat present. Patented 
Jan. 31, 1. Price, $3.50. F. E. SMITH, Toledo, Iowa. 


























= ae 7 VIN ES 
oe. Vern) Erulte. Quality unsurpassed 
true. eap. 8 sample vines mailed for ise Dean Decor’ np 
tive price, list free. LEWIS ROESCH, Fredonia, 3.Y. 
} CLEARANCE CATALOGUE 
of Illustrated Standard and 
TH oes Books offered at 30 to 60 per 
cent, discount from Publisher’s prices. 
Just issued. Sent FREE to any address. 
Send Postal. ESTES & LAURLIAT, 301-305 
Washington St. (opposite Old South), Boston, Mass. 
OLCAN’S 
Take no other. Makes sound, 
WhiteTeeth.Perfect digestion a “4 
and a owes mouth. Perfectly delicious. Box i A 1, 40c. 
At stores,6 cakes,5c. COLGAN & MCAFEE,Lou sville, Ky. 
MUSI SALE “I Saw Her in Violet 
Time” and 60 
full sheet music size, with Songs, Marches, 
ete., all for loc. “WHITE WINGS” and 100 songs. 
words and music, 8c. 114 pieces of Dance Music, with 
calls and figures complete, 25c. 500 pieces of Violin 
Musto, te - Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
HAWAY, 339 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 





CRAZY PATCHWORK, 


I will send to any address, on receipt of $1.25, 
50 different patterns of fine Satins, 4 inches 
square, or 25 for 75 cents. 


HENRY A. BROWN, 508 Broadway, ae City. | 


INDIANA BIOvOL Cc 
Indianapolis, Ind., will take AR pistols, 
watches, type-writers, scroll-saws, lathes, 
printing- presses, amateur photo. outfits 
and 2d-hand bicycles in part pay: a for 
New Bicycles or Buggies. We make cow- 
horn handle bars and spade handles; do 
difficult repairing and nickeling. Send 
i 2-cent stamp for catalogues and circulars. 














The only 
medicine 
known that 

will cure Membranous Croup. The proprietor of 
this medicine has ao it in his private practice twenty 


years, and in every case of any kind of Croup it 


has never failed to cure. The remedy is tasteless 
Sample with directions sent free by 
Hide. per box. 


and harmless. 


mail, 
Price, 


. A. BELDIN, M. D., Jamaica, N.Y. 
THE IRE CHAIE 











Black handle, $1. C. @. Raymond, 61 Front St.. V.¥. C CH AiR. 
Daf Ral RES De FUBURG Fi 
for Cotton. They say, “It’s just ata 
splendid.” it tand see. a. 38 id E! romp 

e by mail, 0c. Agents wanted. ANG 
W. CusHING & Co.jFoxcroft,Me. Mention Companion. ¢ MPG co. 145 N. 8th 3 PHILA. CA. 
” 





CORSETS 










. pitabte, and absolutely unbreakable. 
best ever made, 


aw PRATT’S PERFECTION ROAD CART 

oy" 7 = Is beyond a doubt the best cart 
NA i): sring a cart fr speeding, Farmer or anyone de- 
yy poses. Lp al 





ing or business 


break! 
rohasing elsewhere, write 
ircular and prices, 









SOMETHING NEW. 
Malve. by mail. Sample for stamp. 
i ‘he Fountain Fatcon PEN Co 

251 Broapwar, New Yor«. 
s@ Writes an ordinary letter with one dipping into the ink. 
Ag’tso coin money selling these pens. W rite for particulars. 


_ 





Boned with Featherbone 
The 
Ask your dealer for them. 


Street to the 
AL. PRATT & x C0. Kalamazoo, Mich 














BY 
Well made Sachet Powders retain their agreeable an 
for years, while mapertns, a delicious fragrance to un- 
derclothing, hand erchiefs, gloves, ribbons, and the 

trifles that fill a lady’s bureau drawers. Scent-Bags are 
a accoptabte fts. Send for agents’ terms. Your 
‘ice poe ope, Violet or Lavendar. Ounce 

m Perfumery Co., Lynn, Mass. 










a Bose, Het 








The best thing for Coughs, Colds and Sore Throat known. | 


MADE WITH BOILING ae 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


BUY THE WRINGER SAV. 
= THE MOST LABOR 
| o~<* PURCHASE GEAR 


‘ “Su saves crane ves lteseae, 
ngers, and cos! ju e 5 
in snot GREASE 














yaw 


THE MAT 


for house,office, store,de- 
pot—is the Hartman Pat- 
ent Steel Wire Door Mat. 
If you don’t know about 
it you oughtto. Ask your 
dealer, or write to 
HARTMAN STEEL CO. Limited 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Ul 8t., Boston ; 88 Chambers St., 
New York ; 108 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 





BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 
AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE 
ONLY 


and 





PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 


THE GOOCH “PEERLESS” 


ICE-CREAM a FRUIT-CREAM FREEZER. 


The Best Freezer ever made. 
No others can compare to it. 
Makes such good Ice-Cream. 
Makes Sherbets and Fruit- 





Creams. Don’t buy until you 
see one. 38, 4, 6, 8, 10-quart 
for family use. 14, 18, 21, 25, 


34, 42-quart for confection- 
ers. Ask for them. at the 
stores. Sold by the best 
dealers everywhere. 


GOOCH FREEZER CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


HULL VAPOR COOK-STOVE 


is the best for all cooking, summer or winter. 
SPECIAL & LIBERAL DISCOUNT 
| given where we have no agent. If you want a 
| Co ok-Stove wr 
us, they will be shipped 
to any Fay Perfectly 
safe. © extra insur- 
ance rates where 
stove is used. Better 
than AgaS, coal or wood 
tove. Valuable and 
practical im 
ments for 1888, 
for catalogue. 


HULL VAPOR STOVE CO., 
Cleveland, O. 











rove- 
rite us 





EVERY 


SPOOL 


WARRANTED 


100 1LUD. PAGE PAMPHLET WITH 
FOR ANITTING, 
CROCHET, £ETC_SE 


RULES 
ERY, 
Oc 





EUREKA SILK CO., Boston, Mass. 
A full assortment of above, as well as the celebrated 
Eureka Bnitting Silk, Filosene, and Wash 


Etching Silks, al f which are Pure Dye and fast 
colors. For sale by 3 all leading dealers. 














The MOON Flower. 


engraving shows this most Tomine at-am of all 
climbing fiat plants. It grows Me Aye where there are 
old walls or strings to a ae to— growing 
50 feet in one season, blooming continuously from 
June to November, its MOON=LIKE flowers being 
of the purest white, 15 inches in circumference. The 
Moon flower blooms only at night or on dull days; it 
e~ out a delicious odor, similar to the English 
wthorn. Although the Moon flower should not be 
set out until about the time tomatoes can be set out, 
or corn planted, yet itis of the simplest culture and 
can be grown easily in flower-pots or boxes in an or- 
dinary sitting-room until the time of setting out. We 
sold nearly one hundred thousand plants of this beauti- 
ful flower last year, and had thousands of letters at- 
testing the pleasure it gave to the purchasers, Price, 
extra ee lants (with pamphlet yd instructions 
for gro ) Boe. each ; 4 for $1.00, 9 for $2.00, or 
122 tors $2.50, ae by Mail ; or $8.00 per 100 by Express, 
buyer to oe, charges. ‘All purchasers pd the ar 
flower, will be sent in addition our Catalogue 
“ esting yen FOR THE GARDEN,” (a book of 140 
yeows the grandest Catalogue ever issued, in which 
3 given plain directions for culture, by Peter Hen: 
derson ; it contains 3 yy lates, with rich illumi- 
nated Covers,) ey state in what paper 
they saw this Fenn § 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 Cortlandt St., New York. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S 








EXTRACT of MEAT 


and insist upon no other being substituted for it. 
N. B.—Genuine only with fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 


across fabel. 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers and Druggists. 








~ Cured with Electricity Ae Horne’s 


‘Truss, Co! 

—— ~~ bw only one ‘in 

the world wenerating a a 

Electric and Magnetic 

entific, Powerful, Durable, Comfortable 

Bitective. Avoid frauds. Over 9,000 cured. Send 
pamphlet. Eleetrie Belts for Diseases. 

Or. HORNE. | INVENTOR. 191 WABASH Ave.. CHICACO. 











CURES 


CONSUMPTION, 
COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, DEBILITY, 
WASTING DISEASES, and all 

SCROFULOUS HUMORS. 


iat 2 





D.N , 
“MSRoe HAM’ -. SONS, 


Reo ep,cuave Tisesoms 





CATARRH saree, trarwent 


witfmat is our faith that we can cure Pate: Ose vrt: sufferer, that we 


h to convince you, Send 10s. in stamps t 
expense postage. BELLAUDEABACH SOD heen as 


Cures Cancer, Catarrh, Salt 
Rheum, Rheumatism, Dy: 
sia, Sick H Headachi the 
tion, Piles, Whooping Cough, 
and all Blood Diseases.Send 





» Mention paper. 





oil: ‘thas —aae imitators, but no oqueis, The 
best recommendations. Be su 
the pots Manufactured only “ DR. 





latable as a. rr - ue taken with 


lelicate y Fond nm, who, after 
using it, bh ve --f of a4 Its aw with the 
= ag the id ap} ite, buil tg ner- 
$y pty TN to mind and body, creates 
new, a and pure blood, in fact, rejuvinates the whole 
FLESH. BLOopD, 
NER BRAIN. 


poet, is far superior to all other preparations of Cod- Liv” : 
re, as you walue 
Chemist, Boston, Mass. Send for ilwerrate toa 
mailed free, *  @PBold by all druggist 





ILBOR’ 


COMPOUND OF 


Pure Cod Liver Oil And Phosphates 


on hes » somptoed much experience and 
le the proprietor to combine 
thec ‘oll: and Phosphates so that they would 


by. which 
Rother im- 


ver Oil possesses prepared yoy 
oer the | ¥ cod liver “. ee fac = 
es ng largely me 
fea’ qualities, it preserves the oil pure 
and — fora longer period 
than it can done in any 
other yi This fact 
alone would recommend this 
form of using the Oil even if 
the phosphates + not also 
add vastly to the healing 
a the preparation. 
e perfect incorporation of 
the phosphates with the 
liver oil has only been accom. 
plished by the adoption of 
the most perfect 
rulesof chemistry; 
and a medicine 
has been produc- 
ed which, while it 









sults following its use 
oer pean and wet 


ne eBPE. 


